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SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
+4 J bs : ° Pa 
Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 
SAM I. POPE & CQ, 


193 LAKE STREET - - - CHICAGO. 


NORTHWESTERN TERRA-COTTA 
WORKS. 
TRUE, BRUNKHOoRST & Co. 
Proprietors, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Plain and Ornamental 
Terra-Cotta. 


Works: corner Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
‘Telephone No. 3259. 





Office: Room 20 McCormick Block, 
Telephone 5284. "CHIcAGo. 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 


GRATES, BRASS, 
MANTELS, FIREPLACES, 
TILING, FENDERS, 
REGISTERS, ANDIRONS, 
Erc. FIRE SETS, 
Etc. COAL HODS, Etc. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





J. W. TAYLOR, 


Removed to 


Room 38, 151 MONROE StT., CHICAGO. 
1,000 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., 
Limited.) 
aa and Manufacturers of 


FINE SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 


g1_ ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


J. B. Snirren, Mgr. 


Telephone 660. 





A. H. Azzotr & Co., 
MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
50 MADISON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 

SIMPSON BROS., Boston, Mass., 
AND 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 


the coldest weather ; it is waterproof; it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or Wood. 


Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. 





A MANUAL OF 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 

By W. F. DECKER, 

Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 


170 Pages, 29 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
One Svo Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Tribune Building, Chicago, III. 








ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC STATICS 


AND THE-— 


Construction of Trussed Roofs, 





A Manual of Theory and Practice. 

By N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M. Arch. 
Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois; Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and of the 
Western Association of Architects. 

One Octavo Volume, Cloth. 158 pages, 115 tllustrations 
Price, $2.00. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Tribune Buiiding, - - Cuicaco, ILLiNo!rs. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 
and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
. & MOTT €& Coe., 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 
Write for Prices. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Taken for all 


Architectural (and otner) Publications, 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN, 


At Publishers’ Lowest Prices. 


Cuas. MAcDoNALD & Co’s Periodical Agency, 


55 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


New York ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-Cotra ComMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SHADES OF 
RED AND BUFF 


ARCHITECTURALTERRA-COTTA 
MOLDINGS, PANELS, CHIMNEYS, 
CRESTINGS AND MOLDED BRICK, 


Estimates given and Circulars sent on application. 
g PE 





Offices: 38 Park Row, New York City. 
WORKS: RAVENSWOOD, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN. 


]. B. SULLIVAN & BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
We carry a very large stock of 


ESTABLISHED 1855. M. J. SULLIVAN. 





ments, viz.: 


WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all.the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guarantee 
satisfaction. 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 


FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 


duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 


THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE FIRM. 


ALL WORK IN 


THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF 


Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and 


Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle aa CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 3lOl. 
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Uncover the whole window. 

Are counter balanced. 

Move easily, smoothly and do 
not slip back. 

All sections are moved from one 
point. 

Do not interfere with curtains 
or drapery. 

Do not depend on springs to 
hold them. 

Handsomer and more durable 
than the folding blinds. 





MADE ONLY BY THE 


CONWAY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALEX. STEWART, 


Sole Agent for Chicago. Room g, 159 La SALLE Sr. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





BEST METAL ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD, 


OF 
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Lin, Copper and Kalametned Iron. 


We claim the following for our Roofing : 

1. An absolutely Storm Proof roof, more durable than wood, ordinary tin or com- 
mon slate. 

2. The only roofing that is proof against storm, wind, fire, salt, air and gases. 

3- The only shingles providing absolutely for expansion and contraction in all 
variations of temperature. 

4. The strongest and lightest roof in the market, and having nail holes all covered 

. We guarantee every claim we make for it. 

Our Dove Tail Tin Shingle has taken the lead of all other Tin Shin- 
gles, 100 to the square. 

We are the only house in the United States having a full line of Metal Roofing. 

For samples and different designs in Iron and Tin, apply to 
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Anglo-American Roofing Co., 


22 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 
Works: WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


SCOTTDALE PA. 
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THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE TILE WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY,) "2S 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


ee = 





WE have opened show rooms at No. 

82 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
exhibiting the BOYLE SANITARY 
SPECIALTIES, which we have caused 
to be put up with the proper water and 
sewer connections, showing them as they 
appear in actual working order. 

This exhibit will give a better idea of 
these goods than circulars or sectional 
cuts, and will also enable everybody to 
make experimental tests as to be satisfied 
of their respective merits. 

Boyle’s Patent Pneumatic Closets, such 
as the Zidal Wave, Trombe, Cascade, 
Is prepared to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in Geyser, Finme, tenped, and Boyle's 


Public Buildings and Private Residences. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES| Washout and Hopper Combinations, 
for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- 


scoting and Interior Decoration. @> Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. Wash Basins, Urinals, etc., are attracting 
Northwestern Agency, 11 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. the attention of the leading Architects 





and Plumbers of this country. 


HOWAR D FLEMING, ” ae lll gal We trust that all who take an interest 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES in Sanitary Improvements will call, en- 





WM. INGHAM & SONS, GIBBS & CO., abling us to explain the merits of our 
ENGLISH ENGLISH goods to them. 
ENAMELED BRICKS. PORTLAND CEMENT. 
BUYERS WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE TO CORRESPOND WITH ME FOR ABOVE GOODS. HENRY HUBER CO., 
IMPORTER OF John L. Martin, Manager. 
STETTINER. l ROMAN. 

K. B. & S. ( . BR v I BR \ I —_ KEENE'S. Main Office, 85 Beekman St., New York. 

LAGERDORFER. f ROBINSON'S. 
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HecLa ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & [RON Works, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


cane 2 sw a se Bay 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. 11th & 3rd Sts., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


RICHARD ROBINS, Agent, 161 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 
In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 


Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 





Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 





Sereen. Contractors for Ornamental 
and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 
Work of every Description for Public and 


Private Buildings. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH ARCHITECTS SOLICITED, 
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A PERFECT ROOFING TIN. 


“OLD STYLE” 


BRAND—————__- 


DOUBLE-COATED OR HAND- DIPPED 


ROOFING TIN. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
The Heaviest Coated 4 Best Roofing Tin Made. 
OLD STYLE. 


Registered 





Every sheet is neatly stamped in one 
corner with the name of the Brand, 
Registered Trade-Mark, and the name of 
the Firm, N. & G. Taylor Co., who 
Guarantee the plate. Remember, the 
“Old Style” is the only brand that 


Trade-Mark. | is so Stamped and Guaranteed. 





“ The best tin roofs at the present time, we are persuaded, are obtained by 
architects specifying ‘brand stamped plates’ (by which we mean A/lates every 
sheet of which ts stamped with the brand), and then seeing that they are em- 
ployed on the roof. By the stamping of the individual sheets there zs no possi- 
bility of a different quality of plate being used than the one originally 
intended. ‘The question of tin plates is a very broad one and one that architects 
seldom master in all its details. Either they must become experts in tin plates 
and be able to detect the fine shades of quality by simple inspection, or they must 
limit their specifications to plates, the standing and quality of which are fully 
assured by the*guarantees of reputable and responsible houses.’’—From the 
‘Metal Worker,’ New York, FYanuary 6, 1886. 


ARCHITECTS when specifying the ‘‘OLp Styte”’ brand, should 
insert the clause: ‘*Each sheet stamped, not only 
with the name of the brand, but also the thickness (IC, IX or IXX),”’ 








SAMPLES SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


N. & G. Taytor Co. 
Established 1810. ses PHILADELPHIA. 











New York 
Architectural Terra-Cotta 


OFFICE: . WORKS: 
38 PARK ROW, Company. LONG ISLAND CITY, 


NEW YORK CITY. NEW YORK. 


A. F. SHUMAN, Agent, 
24 Old Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 





J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President. 
F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 


‘Tiffany Pressed Brick Co. 


SOLOMON SNOW, Business Manager. 
WILLIAM ALSIP, Sup’t of Works. 





Office, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE No. 3879. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST QUALITIES OF 


Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 


Under the new process of Joel Tiffany, inventor of the widely 
known Tiffany Refrigerator Cars. 





LEADING ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PRONOUNCE THESE BRICK 
EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE 
PRESSED BRICK SOLD IN THIS MARKET. 





SAMPLES TO BE SEEN AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS, AND ALSO SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Orders promptly filled for Chicago and other markets. 





——= SPECIAL—— 
Guaranteed Roofing Plates 


‘*ALDERLY.”’ 


A choice quality of Terne Plate. Guaranteed to be as good or 
better than ANY Plate in the market that is sold 50 to 75 cents per 
box higher. The Iron is so pliable it is impossible to break it in 
working. Coating is superb. Nothing made anywhere equal to 
it for the money. Send for Sample box, and if not satisfactory 
can be returned at our expense. 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. 


Extra Quality Hand. Dipped Charcoal Roofing Plates. 
Guaranteed to be coated with not less than 38 lbs. metal on 
each box of 20 by 28. 
Guaranteed ‘“ Ponty-mister”” Old Style Re-dipped, which we 
have been selling for the last seven years. 


“PATTEN” METALLIC 
SHINGLES. 


Having following special ad- 
vantages: 
Durability, Lightness, Secur- 
ity, Simplicity, Cheapness, 
,_ Easily Replaced, Manufac- 
H tured fromvery Best Material, 
5 Amply provided for Contrac- 
tion and Expansion, Cannot 

Leak. 


Selected by the leading architect 
of our city over all others, and now 
being put on the immense new 
building of Messrs. Hood, Bon- 
bright & Co. 


* SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
GUMMEY, SPERING, INGRAM & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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WK RKQUBKST 
ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS AND 
HOUSE OWNERS 


TO CAREFULLY INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF 


THR DODD 


SHUTTER » WORKERS. 


They have been carefully tested by hundreds of users 


SK 


under all conceivable conditions, and 


HAVE NEVER FAILED. 


Some of the points are as follows: 

The Blinds are opened and closed from 
the inside without raising the window or screen 
and are locked automatically in whatever 
position they may be left. 

The Workers can be applied to any house, 
old or new. They are more easily applied 
than ordinary hinges and catches. 

The Workers are made of Malleable Iron 
and can not be broken, as they are stronger 
than the blind. 


DEALERS AND AGENTS 


say the Workers sell faster than any novelty lately 
introduced. 


ActTivE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY Town. 


For circulars and discount, please address 


The DODD MAN'F’G CO., 


1g Park Place, - NEW YORK. 





EADERS, in writing to advertisers, will please 
INLAND ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDER, and confer a favor. 


mention the 








Hartman's Patent Inside Sliding Window Blind, 


This cut represents a new departure in the matter of Inside 
Blinds. Steel Springs concealed from view actuate these blinds, 
which, instead of swinging on hinges, slide up and down with the 
ease and smoothness of well balanced sashes, and stay anywhere 
you place them. The pivoted slats being moved with an 





Ornamental Metal Rod. 


The advantages secured by this novel operation of the blinds 
ARE MANY. There is no RATTLING, SAGGING, 
= SWINGING TO AND FRO, or BANGING; they are 
— out of the way of lambrequins and window drapery ; do not interfere 
with plants and flowers; provide ample light and ventilation ; are 
=- simple, cheap, durable, easily managed; can be taken out of the 
=: window and replaced in a moment, by any lady or girl without the 
= useof atool. Besides having all these advantages over other blinds, 
= they will wear double the length of time, are neater in appearance, 
= and much more convenient. 

We are acquainted with all the sliding blinds in the market, and 
= we risk nothing in saying these are the most meritorious, most 
= durable, practical and convenient blinds ever offered to the public. 





Architects are Specifying 
them upon their merits, in all the 
large cities. 

They are also made to slide entirely out of the window 
down to the floor into a pocket out of sight. A beautiful 


arrangement for fine dwellings. Send for Catalogue, 
Prices and Discounts. Address 











HARTMAN & DURSTINE, WOOSTER, OHIO, 
MEE LEASE EE ES EAE LPL LAR STEP BELEA B 


| AWRENCE MENDENHALL, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT, 
Room 16, N. W. cor. 4th and Race, 


or Box 117 Builders’ Exchange, 





Cincinnatl, O. 


Wilson's Rolling Blinds and Steel Shutters. 
Runyon’s Wood Mosaic Flooring. 
Willer’s Sliding Inside Shutters. 
Ball-Bearing Door Hangers. 
Boston Terra-Cotta Co. 
North's Automatic Blind Awning Fixtures. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES INTRODUCED AND SOLD. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
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THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, :: 
CHICAGO, .. NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, 


ST. LOUIS. 


FireClay Tile Ceilings 
A FIREPROOF SUBSTITUTE FOR LATHING. 


(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 








The following are among the Fireproof Buildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Offices, Topeka, Kas., 54,000 feet 
The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet. 
The Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 81,000 feet. 
Store of Martin Ryerson, Esg., Randolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet 


Each Tile has separate attachment to joists. 
covered and invisible. 











Tongue and groove joints. Fastenings 
No pointing up required. Forms a continuous 
Tile surface, and ready for plastering as soon as set. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 
¥.:h Patent Soffit Tiles for beam protection. 
HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE PARTITIONS, 
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COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS 
Cpellbbebeg2 ; 


Contracts taken in all parts of the United States 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples 
Y Section of Tile Ceili rg , Plastered. 


OFFICES 202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patewy.ju vy 286. 77 | 


. Telephone 377. 
69 Washington Street, NEW YORK. Telephone 7, Pearl. 


189 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 
Architectural Iron Works—Store Fronts, Columns, Lintels, Joist, Stairs, Roof-Trusses, 
Railings, Crestings, Doorsand Shutters, Jail Work.—E£stimate s furnished on Application. 


The W. E. FROST MFG CO. 
J. P. WALTON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
SASH, DOORS, BLINDS 
IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 
NORTH WEST CORNER CULVERT AND HARRISON STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Stair Building and General Planing Business 


Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds 
CANAL & 12th Streets, 








- CHICAGO. 





























} OF BUILDINGS, SPEC/AL DESIGNS MADE OF APPLICATION 
BUILDING TILE pecsVEREDG BUILT! 
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The Hlinois ‘Verra-Cotta Lumber Co. 


JAMES STINSON, Prestvenr. Tue. OFFICE: 


316 Pullman Building, 
CHICAGO. 









C. W. BREGA, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


Foor 
Q. JOHNSTONE, Sec’y & ‘TEAS FimisHeo 
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Porous Terra-Cotta 
—= Fireprooting, 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS, 


} --uoisr. 


WORKS 


AT 


PULLMAN. 


Tue foduwing are among the Buildings in which the above have 
been used: THE PULLMAN BulLpING, Chicago; THE NORTHWEST- 
ERN Lire Ins. Co’s Orrices, Milwaukee; THE KNOX COUNTY 
Court House, Galesburg, Ils.; THE JONATHAN CLARK BUILDING, 
Chicago. 


Follow Flat-Arch Tiles, for [ron Construction. 
Flooring Tile, for Wooden Forsts. 
Cething Tile. oe ee Partition Tile. 
Wall-Furring and Deafening. 





This Company has secured the sole and exclusive right to HAWLEY’S 
PATENT HOUSE CONSTRUCTION SYSTEM, using the above Fireproof- 
ing in place of ordinary lumber. 

Telephone 55 


: Pe 47- i . . 
matting Exchange, E. D. MORRIS & CO., Agents. 


20X 137. 


ENGLISH ART * OFFICE: 
D. Morris i (0., Agts, FL OORING TILES. 316 Pullman Building, 


SOLE IMPORTERS FOR CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS IN 


: ENCW “Nc | STAINED GLASS, also BEVELED PLATE WORKS. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS. parc Asmat Bi sb TELEPHONE 5547. 


. THE YOUNG & FARREL PETER E. POLI, 
Diamond « Stone « Sawing « Company,| . i=saat 


tH+ttttetettttt+tts+ 


Column, Girder and Beam Casings, ete. 
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MODELER 


BRACKETS AND CORNICES, 


No. 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 











Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 
Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 

Unequaled facilities and stock large and varied, thorough 
organization and good work, and strict attention to every 


order large or small. 


TWELFTH & LUMBER STS., CHICAGO. 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, + ¢ ¢ ¢ lllustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
$s @ ¢ Window Caps, Finials, Ftc. ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and OWNERS upon appli- 








cation accompanied by business card. 














pe aera ALSO — _ 
Architectural Sheet Metal Ornaments, Statuary 
and Spun Work made of Brass, Copper or Zine. READERS, in corresponding with adver- 
BAKEWELL & MULLIN = lisers, will confer a particular favor upon both 
SAl -EM, OHIO. the advertisers and publishers by mentioning 
Architects, Builders and Cornice Makers should send for our Catalogues — Cornice Catalogue, roth edition “ F,’”” , 
Ornament Catalogue, 4th edition “C.” this Journal. 
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NATIONAL 


Wire and Iron Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 
— IRON, WIRE and BRASS — 


Elevator Enclosures, 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insurance 
Buildings, of Chicago, IIl., with Iron 
and Brass Elevator Enclosures, to which 
we point as a standing reference. Write 
for estimates and particulars. 


Western Office, 135 Lake St. 
A. H. LLOYD, Manager. 








JAKRNKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 


Manufactured of Best Steam Metal. 


The Jenkins Disks used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 Patent, and will 
stand any and all pressures of Steam, Oils or Acids. 
To avoid imposition, see that valves are stamped “JENKINS BROS.” 


TEN EBINS BROS., 
71 John St., New York. 13 So. Fourth St., Phila. 79 Kilby St., Boston. 


TRADE x MARK. 
, 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works, 


Toepffer, Grawitz & Co., Stettin, Germany, 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive beds : 





ais | Minimum Breaking Strain. 
| Days’ | Per sq. |Per Eng. 
| test. |centimetre] sq. in. 





Neat ‘‘ Star’? Cement, | 7 | 40 kilos. |568.9 Ibs 
28 | 50 “ waz * 

| 7 | 25 213.3 
28 | 20 * 284.4 

7 6 “e 85.3 “se 


28 | 10 543.2 ** 


0 0) 
1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand - 


() G) 
1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand 
do do 





Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
GUSTAV GRAWITZ, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


EmpirE WAREHOUSE Co., 204 Market St., Chicago, Ag’ts 








Etdison Electric Light. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
INCANDESCENT SYSTEM. 


It is in successful operation for general lighting from 
central stations in cities, towns and villages. 


Over 300,000 Edison lamps are burning in isolated plants 
in the United States. 


WESTERN EDISON LIGHT CO. 
185 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE BOWER 
SHWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 









With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WaTER SEAL TRap in the market. 
There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
ing its WaTeR SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
Vatve Sear. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
resistance to the outflow 
of water or waste. Illus- 
trative and descriptive 

8-page pamphlet sent 
ree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





BUILDING GRANITE. 


Clark's sland (jranite. 


Estimates for Building and Monumental 
Work promptly attended to. 
{ Hartford Post Office. 
BurLpinc — Oil Comp'y, 26 Broadway, New 
ork 


Emigrant Savings Bank, 51 Chambers St., 
New York. 


The Best in the Market. 
Any required References. 


M. H. ST. JOHN, 
Office, 83 & 84 Astor House, - NEW YORK. 


REFERENCES, [ 


MoNUMENTAL. { 









ARCHITECTS are usually gentlemen of taste, with an eye to beauty and effec- 
tiveness. Those desiring to avail themselves of these advantages should give a trial 















>i SHEPARD & JoHNsToN, General Printers, 
140 to 146 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


CARDS, LETTER, NOTE and BILL HEADS and BLANK FORMS A SPECIALTY. 
Ba Observe typography of THIS JOURNAL as a fair specimen of their grade of work. 









MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 


HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 








AND DEALERS IN 


Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
and Portland Cement, 


98 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 434. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 








For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 
Absolutely fireproof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. 
In rolls 44 inches wide, Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO.,. 
169 Congress St., Boston. 


Sao AES SWEZEY’S 


\ 
. 


IMPROVED 


| Dume-WAITER, 





For Dwe tu1nNGs, 
With Automatic Catch. 


For Any Size of Shaft. 
GUARANTEED 
FOR ONE YEAR, 


M. B. SWEZEY, 
No. 120 20th Street, 


Cuicaco, It. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L.B. Dixon. C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H. T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan. 
Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. 
W.L, B. Jenney. P. W. And:rson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N, Tilton, Otto Matz. 
Holabird & Roche. C. C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham 

Cass Chapman, 

H. L., Gay. 


EADERS will please mention THE IN- 
LAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 

















when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Archer & Pancoast 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


wae wae re AS FIXTURES 


BOSTON, - - 12 West Street. 
CHICAGO, - 250 & 252 Wabash Ave. 


ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 
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PROPOSALS. 





pF OPOSALS. 


The Board of State House Commissioners for the State of 
Kansas will receive competitive plans for the completion of 
the central portion of the State house at Topeka, Kansas, 
at their office in Capitol square, Topeka, Kansas, on the 
Jourth day of January, 1887, at 4 0’ clock p.m,; said plans 
to consist of first, second and mezanine floor plans, south 
and east elevations and transverse and longitudinal sections, 
all to a scale of eight feet to an inch, size of plan to be gov- 
erned by plans of basement story, already adopted, to be 
seen at the office of the Board, style of architecture to be in 
harmony with the wings already built. 

‘Lhe Board of State House Commissioners will employ 
such skilled assistants as they may deem advisable to sit 
with them as an awarding committee. The Board of Com- 
missioners will pay $3,000 for the best plans submitted and 
$1,500 for the second best, the plans for which premiums are 
awarded will become the property of the State of Kansas, 
with the right to use the whole or any part or any modifica- 
tion thereof without further claim from the authors for 
compensation or employment. Carefully prepared estimates 
of the cost of erecting and finishing the building will be 
required to accompany each plan submitted. 

The Board reserve. the right to reject any and all plans 
submitted. 

By order of the Board of State House Commissioners of 
the State of Kansas. 

E. B. ALLEN, Secretary of the Board. 





AND SAILORS’ MONU- 
[At Columbus, O. 


OLDIERS’ 
MENT. 


Designs for a soldiers’, sailors’ and marines’ monument 
to be erected in Green Lawn Cemetery, at Columbus, O. 
(cost not to exceed nine thousand dollars), will be received 
at the office of the County Commissioners of Franklin 
county, Ohio, until 12 o'clock, noon, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 22, 1886. 

All designs submitted shall be accompanied by full detail 
drawings and working plans, showing the exact manner 
of construction and inscriptions, and the ornaments, and 
also with full specifications designating all the different 
kinds of materials to be used, the exact method of construc- 
tion, with probable cost. All drawing must be made ona 
scale of one-and-one-half inch to the foot, each design to be 
represented by perspective (or elevation) with plan, and, if 
necessary, sections on smaller scale. Each design to be 
signed by a motto, and the author’s name forwarded under 
seal. The successful designer will be paid three per cent 
on contract price of monument for his designs, drawings, 
specifications and working plans, if let within his estimate, 
The lot on which the monument is to be erected is oblong, 
50’ by too’ in size. Board reserve the right to reject any or 
all designs. 

By order of the Joint Board on Monument. 


J. M. BRIGGS, President. 
D. M. BeetsForp, Secretary. 





hited HEATING. 


Proposals will be received for steam-heating apparatus 
for the Jackson county poorhouse, by F. A. Kennedy, 
superintendent of poor, at probate office, Jackson, Michigan, 
up to Friday noon, September 17, 1886. Specifications and 
plans on file with H. B. Flagler, architect, Jackson, Michi- 
gan. Right reserved to reject any or all bids. Jackson, 
Michigan, August 31, 1886. H.S. SMITH, Secretary 
of Board. 





SITUATION WANTED. 

N EXPERIENCED DRAFTSMAN AND Clerk 

of Works whase present engagement may soon ter- 

minate, desires a reéngagement in some well estab- 
lished Architect’s or Builder’s office. Is thoroughly 
conversant with every part of the business from tracing 
and blue-printing to colored perspectives and minute 
details, and from simple specifications to insurance adjust- 
ments and building arbitrations, accurate bills of quanti- 
ties, etc. Address, “ DRAFTSMAN,” 
care of INLAND ARCHITECT, 19 Tribune Building, Chicago. 





SITUATION WANTED. 


B fone UNDERSIGNED has been practicing the 
profession of Architecture in and about th ecity 
of Dayton, Ohio, for sixteen years, and now desires 
an engagement with an architect anywhere in the 
United States. Correspondence solicited. 
Address, LEON BEAVER, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The Chicago Mail 


a bright, enterprising and 
reliable DAILY NEWSPA- 


DAILY R, edited by Frank Hat- 
will De sent, postage pre- 

ewspaper paid, to any address inthe 
U S. or Canada for $2.50 





FOR per ANNUM; 6 mo’s. $1.25; 
5 months, $1; | month 25c. 
2 a 0 Send postage stanps, post- 
al note or order, or regis- 
PER tered letter §Address ‘ The 





CHICACO MAIL’’, 118 Sth 
Avenue Chicago,lil. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Mathematical 


£ mstruments, 


And SUPPLIES for 


ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS, 
SURVEYORS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, Etc. 


Drawing and Tracing Papers, 
Tracing Linen, Triangles, 
T Squares, Etc. 


Particular attention is invited to our 
BLUE PROCESS PAPERS for 
making the ‘‘ Blue Sun Prints.’ 





SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST SENT ON REQUEST. 





ESTABLISHED 1871. 


WOOD MANTELS IN STOCK 
a AND MADE TO ORDER. 








Common Sense and Peerless Grates. 








TILE FLOORS 


Laid in any part of the Country at Com- 
peting Prices. 
HARDWOOD MANTEL. -_ 
ae SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


CHARLES L. PAGE, CHICAGO. 


337 Wabash Avenue. 











and Grate. 
$25 IN STORE. 
Setting Extra. 


BEST WORK. 
LOWEST PRICES. 





bs 











DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 

8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 


also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 
Circular with directions for its employment. Testimonials and Tests sent on application, 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 
98 Marker Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Witttam Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent United States. 


T-H-E H-E-C-L-A [-R-O-N C-O., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

- ; Manufacturers of 

SAL He: JAIL CAGES, ROOF TRUSSES, 
= BEAMS AND GIRDERS, 

SHUTTERS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 





7 
Wi 
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FIRE-RESISTING CONSTRUCTION. 


TO THOSE WHO BUILD: Cuicaco, February, 1885. 


Fire-resisting construction is one of the most important improvements in modern building. To make 
buildings of wood or brick, whose interior walls are composed principally of wooden studs and floors of 
wooden joists, almost absolutely fire-proof from an interior conflagration, is a very valuable and important 
addition to our buildings. 

The undersigned presents the following invention to consideration, and knows, from actual experience, 
that the application is as thoroughly fire-resisting as it is possible to build wood constructions, Being a prac- 
tical mechanic of many years’ experience, it is, with confidence in the knowledge of its efficiency, that the 
application is here presented for public consideration and use. 

The improvement consists (see accompanying diagram), for ceilings, of a series of eye bolts, driven into 
the under edge ofeach joist, every nine inches apart, to a regularly gauged projection from the lower edge of 
of the joist; through these eye bolts an extended iron rod, running at right angles to the joists, and firmly 
secured to same. Wire cloth, of a proper number of wire and size mesh, is securely wired upon the rods. A 
surface is thus formed for the reception of the mortar one inch or more below the lower edge of the joist. 

Side walls are constructed ina similar manner by driving the eye bolts into the studs or furring strips, 
and extending the wire cloth horizontally from end to end of wall, and the cloth secured the same as the ceil- 
ing. 

The mortar, laid on the wire cloth, is keyed, as it is on lath, even more effectually, and when finished, it 
is a firm wall on all sides, of fire-resisting qualities, and isolated from the interior wood framework. 

In the event of a fire within the room, it will protect the interior framework for a long time, and make it 
almost impossible for a fire to extend beyond the place it originated, and, holding it there, it is readily con- 
trolled and subdued, 

Economy of construction is one of the valuable merits of building improvements, and the inventor of this 
application has attained this object. There is no reason why this method should not become a universal one, 
for it is within the reach of every house builder. 

In order to make the improvement of general use in all parts of the country, fair terms will be made by 
applying to the undersigned, who holds letters patent upon the improvement. Rights of city, county or state 
will be disposed of, or contracts will be taken for the plastering of buildings by this method. 


J. N. GLOVER, 
Box 115, Builders and Traders’ Exchange. Chicago. 





























Easily the Best and Handsomest 
Interior Door Handle. 


Will be promptly supplied by any dealer in PALE ‘ES 
Builders’ Hardware. EN RODRESS. 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. S 5 DIBBLE MFG. CO 
: ; “A N. J. 


a \ mL | | ~S 
HEMACITE. 


Write for Illustrated List. 
. ADDRESS, 


DIBBLE MFG. CO., - _ Trenton, N. J. 
100 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
625 Market Street, Phila. 
86 Pearl Street, Boston. 
148 Lake Street, Chicago. 








PEERLESS BRICKS. F. BARTOLOME/ & Co. 


Manufacturers cf 


i : ‘ 
The Peerless Brick Cc. Ornamental Centers 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
[ P 5 | MANUFACTURE AND Keep IN STOCK Center Pieces, Decorative Cornice, 





ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 
300 KINDS, ALSO 


T H H Y 0 RA U ‘ Ic RED Pressed Fronts. Extra fine in color and quality. 10 NORTH HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUFF, Solid rich color—Beautiful. One of the finest 
vicrampnann Church and Theater Work a Specialty. 
[| DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than stone. 


ST LOUIS, MO BROWN, Very strong and superior to brownstone. 
2 
. ? GRAY, A very desirable shade. POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain ie ; 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. The only black brick fit for a . a4 | . WI 
Red Fro nt Pressed Brick, fine By aig ac a beni ca cae Bath, Basin, Sink & lray Plugs Pirie 


Brackets, Drops, Panels for Ceilings, Etc. 





from the glossy and greasy look of other black or STOPPERS, 
dipped bricks. 






Manufacturing Annually over 
DIAPERING AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKS 
T EC N Mi L L j oO NS. MADE IN THE ABOVE COLORS. 

They guarantee that the quality, fin- rian satehiciieeeiainiiniinial 
= and mec Rag unsurpassed, if OFFICE: 
not unequalled by any other bricks : : 
made in the United States. L003 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

————— = JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 


PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Manuf’d by Wm. Powe tt & Co. 
52 and 54 P_um STREET, 





i ) - rs iy 
The Peerless Brick Company , 
No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that no one is }| breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 


Samples of all brick manufactured by authorized to act as Agent for the sale of Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them; architects 
our manufactures. specify them generally, Sold by Plumbers everywhere. 


i 1 kn ST TOL Pa ee ee 
this wel own Company are shown at| jn. trated catalogue and Price List sent free |()BELISK $ Handsomest House, Ee ot Force 
the office of their Chicago Agent, on application. ; wees 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, | -—-PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO.—— 


Polk and Fifth Ave. Architectural Ironwork. 














Steel Jails, Vault Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stairways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 


DEADERS will please mention INLAND ARCHI- 2 in 
and Cresting. 


TECT AND BUILDER when corresponding 
with Advertisers. Offices: No. 182 First Avenue, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


MASONS. 





FOX & HINDS, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


Box 49, 
BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 


TELEPHONE 883. 


FOS. DOWNEY, 
MASON AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
OFFICE, RooM 10, 159.LA SALLE Sr. 


Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 





MORTIMER & TAPPER, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


CaLuMET BUuILDING, 





CHICAGO. ro) 





CARPENTERS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS HARDWARE, 


Surveyors’ and Engineers’ Instruments, 


191 STATE STREET (Palmer House Block). 


Wm. MAVOR, 
CARPENTER & BUILDER, 
66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 





THOS. SOLLITT & SON, 
CARPENTERS, 
159 LA SALLE STREET, ROoM 32, 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


No. 








PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 





E. BAGGOT, 
SANITARY PLUMBING, 
GASFITFTIENG, 

PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
sth AVE. AND MADISON STREET. 





P. NACEY, 
PLUMBER anp GASFITTER, 
1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHON® 8323. 


J. J. WADE, 


Plumbing and House Drainage, 
531 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


Lead Burning and Chemical Works fitted up. 

Please call and examine ‘‘ Wade’s New System of Houre 
Drainage.” Architects and Builders are invited to 
submit plans for estimates. 








PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 





JAMES REILLY. ALFRED BARKER, 


REILLY & BARKER, 
—_— PAINTERS. — 


DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETC., 





519 W. VAN BUREN S7. & 529 W. MADISON ST. 


T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 


246 WABASH AVENUE. 


S. S. BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 
Artists’ and Painters’ Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


THE HOLBROOK CoO., 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


Grove & Eighteenth St., 


CHICAGO. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUFACTURER 4 DEALER IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 


Drain Tile, Flue Tile, Hollow Partition Brick, Etc., also Manufac- 
turer of a superior article of Terra-Corta Coping, and 
Agent for Zanesville aud Racine Brick. 


Office: Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 








rELEPHONE 117 Harry A. Lyon 





J. G. WALKER, 
77 E. Van Buren Street, bet. State and Third Ave., 


Manufacturer and Shipper of all kinds of 
Interior Decorations in Plaster and Fibrous Plaster. Cen- 
ter Pieces, Brackets, Rosettes, Decorative Cornice, 
Drops, Panels, Church and Theater 
work a specialty. 
N. B.—Center Pieces in Fibrous Plaster can be put up on 
any ceiling by any person with screws, 





———MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Frxtures. 
We offer special inducements. Call and see us before 


buying. Our goods are all as represented, and made of the 
very best of material. 





MANNEGOLD & HOLDEN, 


JOHN GARBATTI, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Mosaic Marble Flooring, 


42 NORTH STATE STREET. 





67 and 69 SO. CANAL STREET, near Madison. 





Designing and Modeling Catalogue on application. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1886: 

Committee on Discipline—The Board of Directors of the Western 
Association. 

Committee on Raising the Standard of Professional Requirements for 
Membership—W. W. Boyington, W. L. B. Jenney and D. Adler, all of 
Chicago. 

Committee on Uniform Contracts and Specifications—The executive 
boards of the several state associations to report at the next session of the 
Western Association. 

Committee to take charge of the Bill Governing the Office of Super- 
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ham, Chicago; J. F. Alexander, La Fayette, Ind. 
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Exhibition at the next Convention of the Western Association—The mem- 
bers of the Committee on Formation of State Associations. 

Committee on Collection of Statistics on Competitions—C. E. Illsley, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Sidney Smith, Omaha, Neb.; E. H. Taylor, Des Moines, 
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Committee on Statutory Revision—Dankmar Adler, Illinois, Chairman; 
Sidney Smith, Nebraska; I. Hodgson, Minnesota; J. F. Alexander, 
Indiana; C. H. Lee, Iowa; E. O. Fallis, Ohio; A. E. Cobby, Dakota; 
Chas. K. Ramsey, Missouri; J. S. Mathews, Wyoming; S. J. Osgood, 
Michigan; C. A. Curtain, Kentucky; E. Townsend Mix, Wisconsin. 

Committee on Formation cf State Assoctations—J. F. Alexander, La 
Fayette, Ind.; Chas. K. Ramsey, St. Louis, Mo.; E. H. Taylor, Des 
Moines, Iowa; I. Hodgson, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. P. McDonald, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Geo. W. Rapp, Cincinnati, Ohio; D. M. Harteau, Green Bay, 
Wis.; Sidney Smith, Omaha, Neb.; W. H. Cusack, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
T. Sully, New Orleans, La.; S. J. Osgood, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. G. 
Haskell, Topeka, Kas.; S. A. J. Preston, Austin, Tex.; Mrs. Louise 
Bethune, Buffalo, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE of three of the Illinois State Associa- 
_ tion of Architects to take steps toward the entertainment 
of the architects attending the convention of the Western 
Association in November next, was appointed at the August 
meeting of the Illinois Association. The arrangements are, 
of course, not as yet completed, but if the success of the 
coming convention should be with the entertaining architects, 
this is already assured. No architect should think for a 
moment that his presence is not needed at this convention, 
and the benefits each visitor will derive cannot be computed 
in dollars and cents, the rapid growth of Chicago, and its 
importance from an architectural standpoint, making a few 
days’ visit of the greatest value to the architect. The often- 
expressed opinion of members of the profession, that Chicago 
presents a more varied architecture than New York, should 
be one of the inducements to eastern architects to make this 
a visit of comparison, and in the convention none will be 
more heartily welcomed than architects from east of the Alle- 
ghanies. Preparations should be made, even now, by each 
individual architect in the United States, to leave his busi- 
ness the third week in November and attend this convention 
at Chicago. 
i ee annual convention of French architects under the 
auspices of the Société Centrale of Paris, was held in 
that city in the Ecole des Beaux Arts on the 7th to the 12th, 
inclusive, of last June. Several foreign architects of distinc- 
tion were present. The programme was full and interesting, 
especially to American architects, as showing how our French 
confréres make their conventions profitable. There were 
essays as follows: on religious architecture, by M. Gosset, 
architect from Rheims; on the architectural exhibition at the 
Paris salon in 1866, by M. Moyaux, government architect ; 
on the transactions of the late convention of learned societies, 
by M. Charles Lucas ; on the unity of art, by M. Guillaume ; 
on Chaldean architecture, by M. Henzey, and on the indi- 
vidual rights of ownership in artistic designs. There were 
also two biographical memoirs, one on the life and works of 
M. Th. Ballu, architect, and member of the Institute of 
France, and one on the life and works of the late M. Th. 
Labrouste, one of the most distinguished of French architects. 


a? the papers above noted and the resulting discus- 
sions, there were numerous excursions. One was to the 
new Jewish synagogue in the Rue de la Victoire, where the 
accomplished architect, M. Aldrophe, met the visitors and 
entertained them with an instructive exposition of the uses of 
the various parts of the structure. Another excursion was to 
an establishment, where decoration by mosaic is taught and 
practiced under government control; another to the new 
city hall and the old abbey church of St. Denis; another to 
a pavilion in the Louvre, where mosaic decoration was in 
progress ; another to the new buildings of the Sorbonne ; yet 
another to the Pantheon, and finally a Cimmerian promenade 
through a portion of the catacombs which underlie portions 
of Paris. Other subjects announced for discussion, but of 
which no detailed account appears, were the following : public 
competitions, architects’ commissions (honoraires), sanita- 
tion, building industries or trades, architects’ responsibilities, 
and their ownership of designs. It will be seen that many of 
these are precisely the same topics which command the atten- 
tion of American architects today. One afternoon was 
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devoted to the mutual defense league, recently established for 
the purpose of assisting architects who are obliged to resort 
to litigation for self-protection against dishonest or unreason- 
able clients. This matter in particular seems worthy of con- 
sideration at the approaching conventions of the American 
Institute and the Western Association, and it is to be hoped 
that some reader will make a note of it and bring it up at the 
first opportunity. 


N view of the wholesale destruction of property, coupled 
| with loss of life, wrought by the recent earthquake at 
Charleston, South Carolina, the movement of which was felt 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, it seems proper to raise 
the question whether we are to assume that a recurrence of 
the calamity is improbable, or are to adopt a method of con- 
struction in our larger buildings which will withstand similar 
strain. The Mexican and South American states are frequent 
sufferers from this cause, the Pacific coast is subject to shocks 
of greater or less severity; and, though Charleston has not 
experienced a severe shock since 1811, it is not at all improb- 
able that a like disaster may occur within the next twenty 
years. It would certainly be the part of wisdom for the city 
of Charleston, while reconstructing her shattered buildings, 
to seek a measurable securitv from future demolition, at the 
expense of an increased expenditure in construction. The 
havoc that would be worked in any of our northern cities by 
a similar shock may well be imagined by one familiar with 
the method frequently employed in the erection of structures 
for commercial and manufacturing purposes. ‘To place a roof 
on four walls of brick or stone, built to a height of from 
three to eight stories, without cross walls and lateral bracing 
in exterior walls, is an invitation to ruin by earthquake or by 
fire. If Americans are building for the pleasure of seeing 
their work tumble in before fire or earthquake, too many have 
hit on the proper construction to insure this result. If we 
are building that our work may outlast this generation and 
the ones thereafter, we need to inaugurate a new era, in which 
the skin-builder shall starve for the lack of ajob. It may be 
fairly questioned whether the ultimate expenditure of capital 
is greater for good work than for bad ; but in Charleston, at 
least, the earthquake has gained the right to be taken account 
of in the construction of a good building. 


» there any form of building that is safe against an earth- 
quake shock? Against the severest possible shock, none. 
Against such shocks as are often felt in Italy and Greece, and 
are matter of course in Spain and parts of South America, 
being oftentimes more severe than that which demolished 
Charleston, safe constructions may be provided and are 
found in almost every structure in Spain, whether large or 
small. Moreover, these constructions are largely fireproof or 
readily lend themselves to fireproofing. The first method is 
by vaulting, that is, by a massive brick or stone construction 
which offers the resistance of a solid cube. The objections 
to this method are on the score of expense and of room, the 
latter being conclusive in any large American city. The 
other method, commonly employed in modern Spanish build- 
ings, is a brick or stone construction, with cross walls at 
proper distances, all walls, both exterior and interior, being 
braced and cross braced with timber or iron. The general 
character of this construction was described in an article by 
Mr. Irving K. Pond, entitled ‘‘ Houses and Streets in Spanish 
Cities,’ published in THE INLAND ARcuirecr for March, 
1885. For the benefit of subsequent subscribers we make the 
following quotations: ‘‘ There was a tendency, from the very 
first days of Spanish building, to treat the wall, not as a 


homogeneous mass of masonry or brickwork, but rather as a 
frame filled in, as to its spaces, with some earthy material, 
such as mud, clay or brick. The reason for this treatment is 
probably found in the frequent occurrence of severe shocks 
of earthquake, which would easily demolish a tall, light wall, 
laid up in the ordinary manner, so that to get the required 
lightness and stiffness, framing was resorted to. * * * In 
some cities rolled iron beams are used for the frame, though 
generally timber frames are the more common. Even minor 
partitions are constructed in this way, so that it is not uncom- 
mon to see the frame complete to the height of three or four 
stories, before the masonry has been carried above the founda- 
tion, a complete skeleton of a house in which every space not 
destined to be filled by either a window or a door, is crossed 
by heavy diagonal braces. In the end all woodwork of 
the construction is imbedded out of sight in a fire-resisting 
material.’? The frame construction of Dutch houses lends 
itself to the same treatment, and may be made at once firm 
and strong and architectural in feeling. We shall welcome 
the day when owners give to architects and builders the 
opportunity to erect buildings which shall be permanent as 
well as convenient and artistic. 


N excellent opportunity for Ohio architects to carry out 

a resolution, made at the last meeting of the Association 

of Ohio architects, is presented: by the following, which is 

sent us by a Cleveland architect, who says: ‘It is not much 

of a curiosity, being evidently based on the old idea that 

‘ All fools are not yet dead,’ and that architects are likely to 
furnish some living examples.’’ It is as follows: 

CLerk’s OFrFICE, BoARD OF EDUCATION, 
CLEVELAND, August 17, 1886. 

Dear Sir,—The following resolution was adopted by the Board of Education, 
Monday, August 16, 1886, by Mr. Gunzenhauser : 

Resolved, That the committee on buildings be, and they are hereby authorized and 
directed to precure, in any manner they may deem the most expedient, provided no cost 
be incurred, plans for school buildings. Said plans to be for both an eight and twelve- 
room building, containing all the requisite space for the proper seating of the required 
number of pupils, sufficiently lighted, heated, and ventilated, and be accompanied by a 
detailed estimate of the cost of the erection of the same, and when said plans are 
obtained, to present the same to this board for inspection. 

The plans shall consist of basement, first and second story and a front and side 
elevation, to.a uniform scale of % inch to one foot; elevations to be without shading or 
coloring and plans colored only to illustrate material used. 

The plans to be directed to the chairman of the committee on buildings and be sent 


to this office on or before Monday, September 6, 1836. 
Tuos. R. WHITEHEAD, Clerk. 


As architects, whether members of national or state asso- 
ciations, will generally answer this invitation by silence, or 
by sending a copy of the Western Association competition 
code, these educational gentlemen will probably be obliged 
to consult the best interests of the public and secure an 
architect of standing to furnish the desired plans. 


F course, we do not believe that the Cleveland board of 
Q education intend its committee on buildings to take its 
command ‘‘ ¢o procure plans in any manner most expedient, pro- 
vided no cost be tncurred,’’ in its literal sense, and in case of 
failure otherwise to proceed to burglarize the offices of Ohio 


architects. Though this seems like another way of saying - 


”? 


‘‘Get money honestly, John, but get money,’’ it cannot be 
what is meant. An educational board should be sufficiently 
intelligent to say what they really mean in so important a 
resolution as this, though the mistake might be excusable 
with the commissioners of ‘‘Posey county’’; but they evidently 
only have in mind that they want to get a good selection of 
drawings for some carpenter to work up a plan from, and 
that they shall get them for nothing. We have in the past 
mildly censured county and state commissioners for issuing 
like ‘‘invitations,’’ feeling that their error was one of ignor- 
ance rather than of intent; but we cannot allow this excuse 
to obtain with the board of education of one of the most 
intelligent and advanced cities of the Union. If ignorance 
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be their excuse, the public should see that the future health 
and well-being of their children is in rather dangerous hands, 
for none should know so well as a board like this that a 
school building erected by the most proficient architect is 
none too healthy or well constructed for the safety and 
comfort of children. 


RTESIAN wells have in them sometimes an element of 
danger, as has been recently illustrated by an occur- 
rence at Belle Plaine, Iowa. In this town several wells had 
been bored, and water reached unusually near the surface, 
about 250 feet, with a surface pressure of eighteen to twenty- 
five pounds to the square inch. Finally a well was bored 
at the intersection of two streets, and at fifty feet nearer 
the surface water was reached. The bore was two inch, 
the contractor believing the flow of water would increase 
it to three inches. While forcing the three-inch casing into 
the bore, the water forced itself upward outside the casing, 
rapidly increasing the aperture and the torrent becoming 
unmanageable, soon a stream a foot in diameter was pouring 
out, which, in a night, increased to three feet, the water 
rising four feet above the surface and spreading in every 
direction. The wells in other parts of the town had by 
this time ceased flowing. A force of men was immediately 
employed in providing channels for the overflow and walling 
in the aperture with heavy planks. The stratum was largely 
sand to a depth of sixty feet where a strata of blue clay was 
reached. Engineers were engaged who first inserted a 
fifteen-inch casing to a depth of eighty feet, when the supply 
of tubing gave out and the tube gradually sank sixty feet 
further. Then a three-inch tube, with a cone of cording 
twelve inches in diameter, was sunk through the tube already 
inserted, but without success. Then a five-inch casing with 
a heavy iron cone, twenty feet long and a diameter of thirty 
inches was sunk with a two-inch tube, which reached bottom 
at two hundred and ten feet as a guide. This cone weighed 
over a ton; they were unable to insert over sixty-two feet, 
and it is supposed to have struck the top of the fifteen-inch 
casing. At this writing the well still continues to flow. By 
sinking a casing the same size as the bore, and immediately 
with it, the chances of such an occurrence would be reduced 
toa minimum. 


7 Semaine des Constructeurs mentions a radical change 
in the method of distributing prizes in architectural 
competitions, which has been suggested by the Central Archi- 
tectural Society of Belgium, and is so fair and reasonable on 
its face that it seems strange that no one thought of it sooner. 
It relates to the usually considerable difference between the 
first premiums and the inferior ones, whereby the recipients 
of the second, third and lower prizes, whose designs are often 
but very slightly inferior in merit to that which the vote of 
the jury has placed highest, are so much more inadequately 
compensated for their services. For example, the first prize 
may be $1,000, the second $700, the third $400, and fourth 
$200. It is very likely to happen that the designs adjudged 
second and third, and perhaps fourth, may be so nearly equal 
in merit to that placed first, that the decision depends on a 
bare majority vote, which itself likely enough turns on some 
personal whim or some misunderstanding of the drawings or 
some other irrelevant matter. Indeed, it is often very possi- 
ble that a change of a member or two on the committee 
would have resulted in quite a different award all round. 
Plainly, under such circumstances, it is most unjust to these 
almost successful competitors, that, besides the chagrin and loss 
attending a disappointment where they have come so near 
winning, they should be discriminated against by compensa- 


tion at arate so far below that of the best man, as the world 
calls him, but often, in fact, no whit better than half a dozen 
of the rest. 


HE Belgian Society of Architects proposes to relieve 

competitors of this injustice, by leaving the jury free to 
apportion the various awards strictly according to the merits 
of the designs as adjudged by them. ‘The precise amounts 
of the first prize, second prize, etc., are not to be prescribed 
in advance therefor, but only the aggregate of them all, 
the total sum which is to be distributed among a certain nuin- 
ber of premiated competitors. These will share in it pro- 
portionally to the credits awarded their work, which, it is 
expected, will be estimated by some equitable system of marks 
to be determined by the jury. On this plan, if the design 
placed first should receive ninety-five marks, the next ninety, 
the third eighty-five and the fourth eighty, and there were to 
be but four premiums, each competitor would receive an 
equitably proportioned share of the prize fund. Supposing, 
for example, that the total sum to be distributed in premiums 
were $7,000, the first design would be awarded $1,900, the 
second $1,800, the third $1,700 and the fourth $1,600. It 
is difficult to see what objection can be brought to this propo- 
sition of the Belgian architects. It appears, at a glance, so 
transparently just and fair to all parties concerned as to merit 
the instant .assent of all parties interested in architectural 
competitions as soon as it is laid before them. 


HE annual exhibit of paintings of the Inter-State Indus- 

trial Exposition at Chicago this season is devoted 
entirely to American work. A change of management has 
occurred, and this year the exhibit is under the director- 
ship of Mr. William H. Beard, the famous animal painter. 
Mr. Beard’s fitness for this position is peculiarly fortunate, as 
beside his fame as an artist and art critic he has a wide 
acquaintance among his fellow artists, who have the utmost 
confidence in his ability and fairness. Wedded to no par- 
ticular school, Mr. Beard has presented a largely varied 
collection of paintings, and all with some claim to merit. 
In this connection we would suggest that next year a group of 
architectural effects in water colors, by architects, would be 
both interesting and instructive. A selection from those 
exhibited at the convention of the Western Association of 
Architects in November next could doubtless be secured for 


this purpose. 


O point out where the builders’ exchanges could be 
9 made more valuable to members and public alike, and 
especially to architects, we would strongly recommend the 
establishment of well conducted and comprehensive exhibits 
of building materials and appliances. As we visit the cities 
of the West we find some such established, but, almost with- 
out exception, in the hands of private parties, often at a 
distance from the builders’ meeting places, and partaking of 
the character of a museum with high rates charged for the 
admission of exhibits. This should not be. In the hands of 
a reliable exchange perfect operation can be assured, and 
all manufacturers would willingly send samples of their wares 
upon application and make no objection to paying part, or 
even the whole, net cost of the proportion of the floor space 
occupied by them. It would be a mistake for an exchange 
to expect to make a revenue from such an exhibit, and such a 
display of material, always ready for the inspection and 
comparison of members, and accessible to architects, is in 
itself of sufficient value to them to warrant their assuming the 
entire expense were this necessary. 
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Walls Crumble and Decay. 
BY J. FREDERIC ELSOM. 


IEWED in the light of the reports of advertised experts, the average 
reader is led to conclude that the so-called disintegrating processes 
of nature will have much to account for when genius on his rambles 

discovers and makes plain the precise reasons for this early crumbling and 
decay of our modern architectural achievements of which the secular press 
is replete, for it is becoming fearfully common to read of these fearful 
disasters, and hundreds mourning for hundreds slain. That there are ulti- 
mate causes for this state of affairs is patent to all who have been called 
upon to mourn the losses or count their dead. 

In a previous article on foundations, I called attention to some of the 
modern improvements in the materials and appliances used in this 
important part of building, but the trouble does not begin or end here as 
many know to their cost. When the use of lime, water and sand was first 
introduced as a cement to hold building materials together, chemistry had 
not clearly defined the silicate of lime and the like, that architects of that 
age might understand. Now, however, there is no mistaking what is 
needed and the chemical principles involved in these combinations; but 
with all the hurry, bustle and rapid transit of this marvelous nineteenth 
century chemical reactions and combinations are eventually the sathe as 
when discovered centuries ago,.hence it is not to be expected that the 
desired reaction of lime, water, etc., can ensue in a few moments when 
chemistry, teaches us that the silicate of lime cannot be formed with these 
three crude elements in less than thirty-six hours, then when we mix our 
mortar and apply at once can it be expected that this combination will 
ensue? No,a thousand times no, as much pertinency in reasoning that mud 
from the roadside will, by drying, make good mortar, which it will, in fact, 
equal, if it is not superior, to the stuff used in large quantities in many a 
large building creeping skyward so rapidly while I write. 

Again, the condition of other material to be held together and 
supported by this mortar is often such as to augment rather than lessen 
this evil; the brick and stone are drawn to the site, allowed to dry and 
season for days, weeks, and perhaps months, before being placed in the 
wall; then this mortar, of itself only in a transitory state, is brought in 
contact, and the desired chemical reaction. changed instantaneously. 

To prove the reasonableness and efficacy of my theory, if such it may 
be called, take a sample of mortar, thoroughly dried, if you please, in a 
wall, or, what is better, from a wall that has given away prematurely; 
subject this to pressure, and my word for it, the result will be far short of 
the standard of the silicate of lime. It should be borne in mind that the 
mortar, besides being merely a holder together of the brick or stone, must 
of itself bear its own proportion of the superincumbent weight, and the 
instant it fails to bear this burden the entire wall, if made of the hardest 
granite, is weak in proportion. If one part of a structure will bear five 
hundred pounds of pressure to the square inch, all the rest of the material 
is good for this, and not a fraction more, on the same hypothesis that one 
weak piece in a structure makes a weak structure, no matter how good and 
strong the rest may be. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, there are many actual natural 
causes which tend to the rapid crumbling and decay of mineral walls; 
some more active in the larger cities, while others find better fields for 
action in the buildings of smaller towns and rural manufactories ; among 
these may be mentioned the seasoning of material, allusion to which was 
made in the foregoing. With the stone of this country, we invariably find 
they decrease in weight with age, and with some varieties I have found 
the combined moisture to be the same before and after this change, hence 
we must look to other volatile matters for this decrease. Of course I 
cannot in an article of this kind call attention to the various stone used 
for building purposes, but having a sample of oolite now in tow for a 
laboratory test I will give the results. 

This variety of building stone is made up of the silicious remains of a 
low order of animal life and pure silica, which chemists report as silex. 
Now this stone, fresh from the quarries, was tested for its resistance to 
pressure, and after keeping in the laboratory at a temperature of say 80° 
Fahr. was again tested and found to have lost twenty-five pounds to the 
square inch, and its specific gravity was correspondingly less; hence, I am 
not sure but the gravity alone is a safe criterion for the loss of the 
resisting power of any building material, but will have more to say of this 
further on when some further tests are completed. 

The original processes, then, of the formation of this particular variety 
of stone, more evidently such as admitted of the taking up of some, what 
we may call extraneous matter, and, when the surplus water found an 
avenue of escape by the stone being exposed to atmospheric influences in 
drying or seasoning, this was volatilized and carried away, lessening the 
weight and, of course, having these minute interstices that lessened the 


crushing strength. That the extra water was not the cause of this is 


additionally shown by the contractile power the stone possessed, for it was 
found that in seasoning, the stone had decreased in size, but in what 
proportion to water I failed to make note of, hence it is plain to be seen 
that some portions pass off, leaving the stone in a spongy condition, and 
being, as we might say, part of the original combination, the stone lacks the 
contractile power to close these pores. What this and other substances 
are, will form the subject of another chapter. 

[Zo be continued.]} 





Domestic Architecture. * 
BY E. H. TAYLOR, ARCHITECT. 


This assignment was made because the writer, in an unguarded moment 
before the beginning of actual practice, perhaps rashly, expressed a willing- 
ness to be contentif he could establish a reputation for successful work in 
designing dwellings. 

Experience has more or less modified that opinion, and yet the theory 
is a good one. 

While the repeating of the same class of problems may be monotonous, 
and the change from one class to another restful and spicy, yet it is a great 
drawback to approximating perfection to not carry out one line of work by 
itself. The crudeness of our productions is largely due to the smattering 
study we give. First a dwelling, then a store, next a church, and so on 
through the list. 

What design does not, in its executed form, show defects that make 
the author sigh for a chance to do it over again ? 

As the dwelling belongs to the broadest class, and its problems come 
most frequently, there is more opportunity in this line for excelling. 

Here may and should be expressed the inmates’ individuality through- 
out, and in no class is there more variety and exaction of requirements. 

Ruskin, in his “ Poetry of Architecture,” says the architect should be a 
metaphysician and, studying the family for whom he plans a home, acquaint 
himself with the character and requirements of each member. 

It must be remembered above all things that the dwelling is to be a 
practical structure. In none is awkward and incongruous work more 
deplorable. Its use is more constant and affects more people than any 
other building, in their health, happiness and general welfare. From birth 
to old age every person is intimately related to it, though not necessarily 
acquainted with any other. If illy planned and constructed its effects may 
be widespread, most serious and sad, touching mere matters of pledsure or 
the very lives of the dwellers. How many extra steps must be taken every 
day, simply from thoughtless arranging of doors and cupboards! How 
much extra work is caused by the affectation of what were once necessary 
methods, in the leaving of the good things of today, as for example the 
retrograde to the small and multiplied lights in windows! 

Though the fancy is tickled by the odd and quaint, yet it should not be 
resorted to in places; it adds to liability to frequent repairs, or increased — 
expense and added labor in the fight against collecting dust, rain and snow. 
How much openly expressed or silently thought profanity, from breakneck 
steps and other awkwardly, if not dangerously, planned elements! How 
easily might the ventilation of a room have been improved by thought for 
that end in placing doors and windows! How many cases there are where 
the ghosts of haunted houses come from defectively planned waste-pipes ! 

On the other hand, what extended and unending satisfaction comes 
from perfectly planned dwellings, where an appropriate place is provided 
for every piece of furniture ; where the housewife has her heart’s desire in 
number and size of closets; where every gas jet sheds its light in the right 
spots ; where every fixture is in its proper place; in short, where everything 
contributes to the safety and convenience of the inmates! 

While in this, the charming client of the fair sex graces our office with 
her presence; yet alas! she often tries our patience beyond endurance by 
persistently insisting upon the incorporation in her plans of the unsuitable 
and incongruous features she saw at —— in her last summer’s trip, or her 
Aunt Susan has in her house; and there are the hours spent in the vain 
attempt to get large closets for every room, if not more, in impossible 
places. 

While commendable ambition longs for opportunity for distinction in 
designing lofty business blocks, churches, court and state houses, let it be 
remembered that it is not wise to despise the day of, or small things them- 
selves. 

Although the inmates of a home are ¢he factors, yet the house plays no 
unimportant part, and to the latter the architect should be happy to con- 
tribute; than which, what can be nobler? What has more hallowed 
sacredness and tenderness around it, or who can estimate the comforts, 
attractions and possibilities of a ¢rwe home ? 

Then cultivate patience for solving these problems in domestic archi- 
tecture. Work them out with painstaking thought and conscientious 
faithfulness, making each, no matter how humble, as perfect as possible, 
and the members of many homes will call you blessed. 





For dwelling houses and medium size stores, fireproofing has not as 
yet been generally adopted, the cost has, perhaps, been the drawback, or 
the old idea that what was good for our forefathers is good enough for us, 
may still exist; but in all new buildings the great object to be obtained is 
to make them as fireproof as possible. Economy of construction is often 
to be considered, and in such case the cheap and effective fireproofing will 
find a ready market. A fire-resisting construction, patented by J. N. 
Glover, of Chicago, seems to offer excellent protection from fire. It con- 
sists of plaster, laid on a bed of wirecloth, and isolated from the walls and 
ceilings on which it is applied. Its cost is only a trifle over the usual cost 
of common plastering. The entire building of J. H. Walker & Co., on 
Wabash avenue, has been treated in this way. 


* Paper read at the semi-annual meeting of the Architectural Association of Iowa, 
August 11, 1886, 
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Architectural Ironwork. * 
BY C. W. TROWBRIDGE, 


IRON IN FOUNDATIONS. 


in this club unless he makes two sketches or reads one paper each 
year. I have been booked for a paper tonight, and have my fears that 
before I conclude this reading you will wish I had made two sketches 
instead. I find putting my ideas on ironwork into shape on paper a rather 
difficult matter. Mark Twain, in his “ Tramp Abroad,” speaking of the 
facility with which men, animals and birds put their thoughts into words, 
says: “I have noticed a good deal, and there is no bird or cow, or any- 
thing, that uses as good grammar as the Blue Jay. You may say a cat uses 
good grammar. Well, a cat does; but you let a cat get interested once, 
let a cat get to pulling fur with another cat on a shed, nights, and you will 
hear grammar that will give you the lockjaw. Ignorant people think it is 
the noise that fighting cats make that is so aggravating, but it aint, it is 
their sickening grammar.” When / get interested in a subject, my gram- 
mar is sometimes defective; still I hope you will find something interesting 
in the description of the processes which I shall give you tonight. A 
month or two ago I made a synopsis of the headings into which I thought 
to divide this paper, making the first part descriptive of the process of 
manufacturing iron into the shape in which it comes to an architectural 
ironworks, describing the making of pig-iron, wrought-iron bar and steel, 
devoting the second part of the paper to the processes in the architectural 
ironworks and at the building, classifying structural iron into foundation 
ironwork, cast-iron, wrought-iron and steel, and treating ornamental iron 
work under the head of cast and wrought ironwork, mentioning under 
each head some of the most important processes, giving some data regarding 
the strength of finished work and the influence of shop processes on the 
ultimate result; also mentioning some of the most common defects met 
with under the present ~égime, reasons that they occur, and the methods of 
detecting bad work. It would be useless for me to make any suggestions 
regarding. design, as you are all probably better designersthan Iam. The 
only available place for me to be of service is to describe the shop methods, 
so that you may see what is the easiest to produce, and also avoid the error 
of designing or specifying anything which is an impossibility. I have 
found that the paper, as originally intended, would occupy too much time, 
so I have omitted entirely any mention of the process of manufacturing 
what the architectural ironwork consider as raw material, and will deal 
only with the work after it gets into the ordinary foundry and fitting shop. 
Even this I shall divide into two papers. 

Iron and steel in foundations is a subject so entirely different from 
ordinary building works, that I have decided to mention cast and wrought- 
iron and steel at the same time, rather than separate them as I have in the rest 
of the paper. The conditions of service are so different from work not 
subject to oxidation, that entirely different methods must be employed 
in determining the factor of zgzorance to be used in the design. Some 
prominent engineers and builders say that steel rails or other ironwork 
bedded in concrete, lime or cement, such is usually the case with founda- 
tion, will last always, instancing the iron clamps, etc., removed from old 
Roman walls 1,500 to 2,000 years old, and referring to many other similar 
cases in which iron has been found after a long period of time has elapsed 
tobe in the same condition as the day it was put in the walls. I have, 
during the limited time ! have been able to give this matter, inquired in 
several directions for data regarding ironwork in Chicago subject to con- 
ditions analogous to these under which our iron foundations exist. I have 
not been able to find any instances of iron fully covered with cement 
masonry at or near the Chicago sewer level, where any great number of 
years have elapsed to show what the actual result is, but in such cases as 
the holding-down bolts of engine beds and other machinery, and in cases 
of pipes for gas or water, passing through area or other walls, I have 
found several instances where the covering or masonry had become 
cracked, or never was sound or water-tight, moisture having worked in 
around the iron from the bottom end of the bolts and from places where 
the pipe entered the wall, resulting in very serious rusting for twelve or 
eighteen inches from the point of the exposure. This was attended with 
the customary swelling and destruction of the masonry adjacent. A 
prominent builder, who removed part of the foundation of a new office 
building to examine the condition of rails used in these foundations, found 
a thin film of rust on the surface of the rail sufficient to destroy the adhe- 
sion of the cement. The cement broke off in blocks, leaving the rail 
clean. This thin coating of rust was probably caused by the moisture of 
the cement when put in place. Whether any further oxidation would 
have taken place from moisture passing through the cement coating is an 
open question on which I have no datato form an opinion. The gas 
companies give some curious data regarding the life of iron pipe laid in 
the ordinary way, directly in the earth, both with and without the coating 
of tar or asphalt. Their experience is that different localities in the city 
give very different life tothe pipe. For instance, in the neighborhood of 
Cottage Grove avenue and Thirty-first street, the life of ordinary wrought- 
iron service pipe is ten to fifteen years, and cast-iron mains, one-half to 
three-quarters inch thick, that were put down eighteen or twenty years 
ago, are still in good condition, while down town, where pipes lay in made 
ground, one-inch wrought-iron pipe lasts only three to five years, and cast- 
iron pipe eight to ten years before they are totally useless. In Market 
street there is a main laid eighteen to twenty feet below the surface, which, 
of course brings it below the water level of the river, which was put in 
place in 1852, and is now in good condition. This is probably owing to 
its always being covered with water, these conditions being much more 
favorable than at the sewer levels where water rises and falls around the 
pipe. An instance of the greater rapidity of oxidation where two different 
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* Paper read before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, August 30, 1886. 


metals are used in one construction underground, occurred where some large 
gas mains were cut at astreet crossing to connect cross mains. As there was 
no provision made in the original mains for the cross mains, they cut holes 
in the sides of the main lines and bolted on sockets for the crosses, using 
wrought-iron bolts. These bolts rusted out about every three years, while 
the cast-iron remained sound, several sets of new bolts having already been 
put in said crosses. Mr. Forestall, vice-president of the Chicago Gas- 
light and Coke Co., says that where asphalt one-eighth to one-quarter of 
an inch thick is put around cast-iron pipe, that it is a positive and perfect 
protection against rust, that changes in temperature and levels of pipes 
are not great enough to crack this thick asphalt, that its elasticity enables it to 
remain sound. The reason they put this asphalt around the pipes after they 
are laid in place is that the gas acts chemically on the asphalt, dissolving 
it out of the bell and spigot joints. They had a case of thirty inch main 
where they had to go over the whole length and recaulk the lead in all 
the joints, owing to this action of the gas. Their experience has been 
that a mere coating applied with a brush or a coal tar varnish was not 
desirable, one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch being necessary to perma- 
nent protection. 

Regarding the statements made by prominent architects and engineering 
authorities that steel rails bedded in concrete will last forever, while I do 
not feel like questioning their verdict I feel that I am perfectly justified in 
saying any small fracture of the cement covering will, by allowing the 
water to enter and start rusting and swelling ultimately result in the 
destruction of the entire foundation. It seems from my standpoint that it 
is of the utmost importance to prevent any possibility of harm coming to 
the concrete or mortar surrounding any ironwork that is at or near the 
sewer level, and in designing foundations with steel rails or other iron- 
work, pains must be taken to make sure that there will be no strain 
sufficient to crack the concrete surrounding the ironwork. I have also 


* heard it advocated in some quarters that the concrete and the rail bedded 


in it acted together as one solid mass, or as a compound beam made of 
iron and concrete. I can hardly indorse any theory that would consider 
materials of different elasticity as working together in harmony under 
transverse strain, particularly where one material entirely surrounds the 
other. Suppose the load was sufficient to give the iron 14 inch deflection 
in four feet. This would not approach the elastic limit of the iron, but the 
cement would surely crack and be worthless, letting in moisture which 
would rust and swell the iron, disintegrating the entire footing. I can see 
no safety except in designing footings that would carry the load on the 
ironwork only without deflection enough to destroy the concrete, and as 
a further precaution would suggest coating of ironwork heavily with 
asphalt or other waterproof elastic material before making your concrete 
covering. This is particularly a case where an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. As we all know it is a pretty expensive operation 
to hold up a building and put in a new foundation. 

I think the use of cast-iron footing instead of steel rails would yield 
more desirable results in all directions. The skin which forms on the 
outside of the casting has a silicious or glassy character which retards 
oxidation very much more than the natural coating on wrought-iron or 
steel. 

The universal report is that cast-iron outlasts wrought-iron three to one. 
The shape in which cast iron could be used would also permit very thin 
beds of concrete below the iron. The form most natural to adopt for 
footings is the ordinary lintel, having a flat bottom laid directly on the 
concrete, the ribs running across the wall from side to side. I have made 
a sketch of a footing twelve feet wide for a three-foot brick wall, estimating 
the load at eight tons per square foot on the wall, which gives us two tons 
on the bottom of the footing. ‘For steel rails I use an extreme fiber strain 
of 20,000 pounds to the square inch, which would give a total deflection 
of about ;,ths of an inch. Using 3,000 pounds extreme fiber strain in the 
bottom of the cast iron lintel-shaped footing, would give a deflection of 
about ,3,ths of an inch with the load above mentioned. I find that by 
using five layers of rails I would have for a section of a wall ten feet long 
484.4 feet of rails, weighing 10,655 pounds. By using three layers of rails 
so proportioned that I get the same fiber strain for similar loads, I have for 
ten feet of wall 431 feet of rails, weighing 9,482 pounds. For a cast-iron 
footing I find it necessary to have the bottom plate two inches thick, with 
ribs twelve inches apart, fourteen inches high, two inches thick at the 
bottom, one and one-half inches thick at the top. This would weigh, for 
ten feet of wall, 15,400 pounds. As these castings would probably cost 
about 1% to 2 cents per pound, and the rails 2 to 2% cents per pound, 
delivered at the building, there would be a saving by the use of the rails of 
$75.65 for five rows of rails, and of $99.11 for three rows of rails over 
cast-iron in the cost of material in the ground for ten feet of wall. Ihave 
in this calculation taken a pretty high strain for the rails, and a low one 
for the castings, as in such places castings should not run any risk of being 
overloaded. I might say that I consider the factor of safety three for the 
steel rails and seven for the cast-iron. If the casting was as good as the 
one tested by me at Louisville a few years ago, the factor of safety would 
be mine; but as pointed out elsewhere in this paper, there are so many 
things that might make bad spots in castings, it is always best to allow a 
good large margin until foundries have testing machinery, and are ready to 
guarantee that lintels and such castings have been subjected to two or three 
times the working load and found perfect. When that time comes the 
weights of cast-iron used for transverse strains will be reduced at least one- 
half from the weight ordinarily used in our present practice. In con- 
cluding on this subject I will express my opinion that cast iron has so 
many qualities to recommend its use where iron foundations are decided 
upon, such as resistance to oxidation, both from its protecting skin and its 
greater thickness in the vital parts subject to the attacks of rust, the adapt- 
ability of form and the capacity to be cast in almost any desired size of 
footing up to, say 12 by 12 feet, that it will probably be used in the 
near future, and our time cannot be spent to better advantage than in 
trying to get definite and reliable information on this subject. I speak of 
the method of casting such pieces under the head of open green sand 
molding. 
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STRUCTURAL CAST-IRON WORK. 


I will describe the shop processes in the following order: Castings, 
wrought-iron and steel. 


As castings have the longest and most interesting processes I will 
mention them first. Foundries purchase their iron for castings in the form 
of pig, using No. 1, 2 and 3, and scrap-iron in greater or less proportions, 
according to the market, using different mixtures according to the kinds of 
castings they wish to produce. Strong iron, such as they want for columns, 
lintels and frame work, are slightly red, short or brittle when hot, but very 
strong when cold. This quality is usually attributed to the sulphur in the 
iron, which makes the melted iron flow sluggish, like molasses. This is 
one of the reasons why constructional castings are made thick, say from 5 
of an inch upward, according to the size of the piece. When iron has 
less sulphur and more phosphorus it becomes cold, short, being very fluid 
when melted and running very freely in molds, forming sharp, clear out- 
lines, such as we see in light shell work and in stove plates. Phos- 
phorus also reduces the amount of shrinkage and the different minute 
variations in the amount of sulphur and phosphorus result in an infinite 
variety of foundry irons, each good for some particular use and often 
worthless for others. A foundryman, by using different kinds of pig and 
scrap, produces mixtures having the different qualities which they desire. 
This is a matter on which foundrymen each have their particular and 
peculiar ideas, and architects may depend upon it that no matter how 
carefully they may specify the iron they wish used, the foundryman will 
do as he pleases in the selection of irons and making his mixtures. 
Superintendence that goes back to the quality of finished product will be 
difficult and unsatisfactory. 


In melting iron the process almost universally adopted is to melt pig 
and a small percentage of scrap, sprews and rejected castings in a cupola 
furnace. This is simply a round iron tower lined with brick, and provided 
with blast pipes near the bottom, using a blower giving an air pressure 
varying from six to twelve inches of water. The iron and fuel is put in 
in layers, the first layer of fuel being quite thick, to form a bed, and last 
the entire heat with small additions from the little layers of fuel between 
the charges of iron as they come down. As the iron melts it runs down 
through the fuel into the bottom, the fuel floating on top of the melted 
iron at the bottom of the furnace. The distance from the bottom of the 
cupola to the blast openings or ¢zyéres varies in different foundries, accord- 
ing to the amount of iron they wish to accumulate in the cupola between 
times of tapping out. In some stove foundries the éuyéres are very close to 
the bottom, and the iron runs continually, but in architectural foundries it 
is quite common to have space enough to hold three or four tons before 
tapping out. You will see that the iron and fuel are all charged in 
together, so that any sulphur or other impurities in the fuel are liable to 
get into the iron; thus only the best coke or coal are suitable for use in 
the cupola. Some foundries charge limestone or fluorspar with the iron. 
This forms a glass or slag, which takes up the dirt and floats on top of the 
melted metal. ‘This is allowed to run out at a hole just below the level of 
the blast pipe. Oyster shells are sometimes used, but these are objection- 
able on account of the phosphorus in them. When the bottom of the 
cupola is nearly full of iron the slag runs off the top. When iron begins 
to run out of the slag hole it is time to tap out. As the iron is exposed to 
the air in the process of melting some of the carbon and silicon in pig iron 
burn out, making the resulting castings closer grained, lighter colored and 
harder than the pig from which they were made. For this reason all 
scrap would hardly do for a day’s melt, but if an iron high in carbon and 
silicon is used, considerable quantities of scrap can be melted, the resulting 
castings being of the quality desired. We often hear the expression, 
“ They use old kettles and stove lids at that foundry, their castings can’t 
be good anyway.” Let me say that when iron is good enough for kettles 
and stove lids it is good enough for anything else, and a small percentage 
of stove scrap mixed with some good, dark-colored, coarse grain No. 1 and 
a little silver gray will make tip-top columns and lintels. 


Molds are classified into loam molds, dry sand and green sand. 
Loam is hardly ever used for architectural work on account of the expense 
and time required, but is just the thing for large pieces of machinery, 
petroleum retorts, glucose and sugar refinery kettles, etc., so I will not 
take time to describe loam molding here. Dry sand is used a little, but 
not much in architectural work, except for cores. For this it is almost 
universally used. Cores are made of coarse, sharp sand, free from loam, 
mixed with flour and molasses molded into shape and baked over night 
in an oven. Cores for columns are usually made in boxes, making one-half 
the core at atime, baking them in that shape and pasting them together 
afterward. Although in many places they use a half round pan, and at 
each end put a circular piece of iron the diameter the core is to be, using 
an iron-faced straight edge to sweep off the top of the core, making it 
full round in one piece. In these cases a pipe is put in the middle of the 
core to carry off the gas, this pipe being about one-third the diameter of the 
core and drilled full of holes. In case the core is made in halves a gutter 
is scraped out of each half, which leaves a hole forthe gas when the two 
halves are put together. Small cores usually have wires or rods according 
to the size of the core put into them when they are made and drawn out 
afterward, leaving holes for the escape of gas; for although these cores 
are usually baked all night in a close vault or oven with iron doors and a 
good, big fire there is lots of moisture in them, which becomes steam, and 
highly superheated steam at that, when the melted iron surrounds the 
core. This steam, together with the carbonic oxide gas made by the 
decomposition of the molasses and flour, form an inflammableand explosive 
gas which you always see streaming out of the ends of column molds 
when they are poured, and which is lighted and burns with a strong flame 
for some time after the molds are full. If not lighted it soon finds some 
red-hot iron and lights itself with a loud report and some shock. Mold- 
ers usually light the vent at once, as a shock sometimes injures the mold 
and spoils the casting. Accidents are sometimes caused by neglecting the 
venting of the core. I have seen a half ton of iron come out quicker than 


it went in because the vent to the core got closed, the gas coming out 
rapidly and filling the space intended for the iron instead of passing off 
quietly through the vent pipe provided for it, throwing the iron out of the 
risers several feet high. Incidently I might mention that it made things 
lively for the men around that mold, burning one or two men severely, 
and, of course ruining the mold completely. The man who made the 
mold got badly burned, but could only curse the core maker and wonder 
why he didn’t see that the end of the core wasstopped up. Small cores set 
for bolt holes, etc., usually vent into the adjoining sand of the mold, but 
larger ones always have to be provided with holes for the escape of gas. 
The reason I have taken up so much time in describing cores is the im- 
possibility of making castings with cored spaces without providing ample 
means of venting. We often see architects design castings that are im- 
possible on account of cores being entirely surrounded by iron, and my 
object is to say so much on this subject that you will always remember the 
necessity of good, free means of egress of gas. If ample means are not 
provided the result will be air holes, bubbles and all sorts of hollow spaces, 
which sometimes will seriously injure castings. 

Dry sand molds are made the same as cores, baked in anoven. The 
advantages are greater strength of mold so that greater heights of metal 
can be poured in without forcing the sand out of shape and making the 
castings too thick. Pipes and other long pieces that are usually cast on 
end are made in dry sand with strong iron flasks. When we get to making 
columns on end they will be molded in dry sand too. The great obstacle 
in making columns on end is that dry sand costs more. ‘The expense 
increases rapidly where irregularity, like caps, bases and brackets occur. 
These things have to be cast on, and while it is a very simple matter to 
cast a water pipe in dry sand, a flange 12 of 16 inches square on each 
end, and a bracket on each side two feet from the top, would make 
things very interesting. To mold dry sand with only one night’s baking 
necessitates comparatively thin sand. The flask or case in which the 
mold is made would have to conform in a manner to the shape of the 
column, necessitating many expensive iron flasks for a small range of 
business. The utmost strength of flask is also necessary. For a column, 
say 16 feet high, made of iron, which weighs 450 pounds to the cubic 
foot would give a pressure of 7,200 pounds per square foot of fluid metal 
at the bottom of the cast, all of which has to be provided for. 

Pipes are cast in iron flasks that are round and perforated for the escape 
of gas. The thickness of mold is very slight, only one or two inches. 
The cores are made on iron core barrels or pipes with an equally thin 
coating of sand all baked before use. Hay rope is wound closely around 
the core barrel the whole length, and considerable loam mixed with the 
sand. Thisis plastered onto the hay, the core barrel being turned around, 
and the superfluous sand scraped off with a straight edge to bring the core 
to proper size. When the cast is made this hay becomes charred about 
the time that the iron sets, and passes off in the form of gas, leaving the 
loam comparatively loose on the barrel. This enables the core barrel to 
be drawn out easily. It also allows room for shrinkage as the pipe cools. 
This shrinkage in the 16 foot pipe is about two inches in length, and for 
12 inch diameter about 1 of an inch in the diameter of the pipe. Now, 
suppose we had 18 inch square flanges, on the ends. If our mold was 
strong enough to stand 7,200 pounds pressure of fluid iron, it would object 
to the shrinkage of the two inches in length. Very good judgment would 
be required on the part of the molder to make a hay cushion, or anything 
else that would stand up to the pressure as long as the iron was fluid, and 
give way to the shrinkage when it commenced to cool, and was about the 
consistency of good, solid cheese. I think when columns are cast on end 
they will have to be designed without brackets and end flanges so that 
shrinkage can be taken care of and less expense incurred for flasks. The 
tendencies in modern designs of construction are such that designers would 
probably prefer to continue the use of green sand rather than omit the 
casting on of brackets and other projections. 

Green sand molding is used for the great bulk of architectural work 
of today, and I don’t think it an exaggeration to say that no trade con- 
nected with building calls for so much judgment, care, and fine hand skill 
as green sand molding on architectural work. Green sand is classified 
into snap work, flask work, bedding in and open sand. Green sand is a 
name which designates molds made of sand, dampened slightly with 
water, rammed into the required shape, and the iron poured in without 
baking or hardening of the mold by heat. For heavy castings coarse 
sand, with even a little fine gravel, is used, as it makes a porous mold 
through which the gas can escape rapidly. For finer work finer sand is 
used, and for stove plate very fine, clean sand that will take impressions of 
fine lines is necessary. Such sand would not do for thick castings as it 
would not let the large amount of gas generated by thick castings pass off 
rapidly enough. In all cases the faces of the mold next to the cast is 
made of a thin layer of fine sand, coarser sand being used for the backing 
and body of the mold. All these sands have to have a proportion of 
clay or loam to make them stand firm and keep their shape against the 
wash and pressure of the iron. For the different classes of work that have 
to be done in a house shop three or four kinds of sand have to be kept in 
stock, also clay to temper with. This preparation of the sand is quite an 
important matter, and many rough castings are produced, owing to careless- 
ness or lack of skill in the selection and preparation of sand suitable for 
the work. 

(To be continued.) 





Durinc the month of August the Babcock & Wilcox Company placed 
the following boilers: New York Steam Co., N. Y., twelfth order, 1750 
horse-power; Young & Farrell, Chicago, third order, 82 horse-power; 
Lawrence Rope Works, Brooklyn, second order, 125 horse-power; Grand 
Avenue Cable Road, Kansas City, 600 horse-power; Swift Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ga., second order, 75 horse-power; Albaitero & Arrache, 
City of Mexico, 184 horse-power; Thompson Bros., Philadelphia, 15 
horse-power; New York Steam Co., N. Y., thirteenth order, 1,000 horse- 
power. 
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Association Notes. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Convention will be held 
November 17, 1886, at Chicago. John W. Root, Chicago, secretary; W. 
L. B. Jenney, Chicago, secretary of foreign correspondence. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Thursday 
of every month, at 15 East Washington street, Chicago. Annual meeting 
first Thursday in October, 1886. Louis H. Sullivan, Chicago, secretary. 

MISSOURI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at St. Louis on 
the second Tuesday in January, 1887. Thomas B. Annan, St. Louis, 
secretary. 

Kansas City SociETY OF ARCHITECTS meets Monday afternoon of 
each week, at 4 o’clock. Annual meeting second Saturday in April, 1887. 
F. B. Hamilton, secretary. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, annual meeting, second 
Wednesday of January, 1887. C. H. Lee, Des Moines, secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets every other 
Tuesday at Minneapolis and St. Paul alternately. Annual meeting January 
4, 1887. Irving W. Kelley, Minneapolis, secretary. 

KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Topeka on the 
third Tuesday of January, 1887. H.M. Hadley, Topeka, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ARCHITECTS meets semi-annually. Next meet- 
ing, third Thursday in January, 1887. O. C. Smith, Cincinnati, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS ARCHITECTS meets at Austin on the third 
Tuesday of January, 1887. S. A. J. Preston, Austin, secretary. 

NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in January, April, July and October each year. F. M. Ellis, Omaha, 
secretary. 


THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB meets every alternate 
Monday, Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. W. G. Williamson, secretary. 


THE WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS meets the first and third Tues- 
days of each month at 4 o’clock P.M., at 15 East Washington street, 
Chicago. 

THE MASTER PLUMBERS’ Soctety, of Chicago, meets first and third 
Wednesdays of the month, 7:30 P.M., at 15 East Washington street. 


ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


At the monthly meeting on the second instant, a quorum not being 
present, the time was passed in sociality and informal discussion. There 
were present as guests, Architect EK. H. Taylor, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and J. W. Beach, Esq., Chicago. ‘The Committee on Sanitary Legislation 
were prepared to submit the following bill which will be presented at the 
October meeting for action. 


An AcT FoR THE REGULATION AND INSPECTION OF THE SANITARY CONSTRUCTION 
oF BuILDINGs. 

Section 1. Beit enacted that it shall be the duty of any person intending to erect 
any building in a city or town, in which there is established an officer or department of 
health, to obtain from such officer or department a blank entitled ‘‘ description of build- 
ing,’”’ fill the same in a manner fully describing the intended building, with its plumbing 
and sewerage fixtures, and submit such description to the said officer or department for 
examination and approval, which approval shall be granted only on condition that 
assurance—direct and implied—is given that the sanitary conditions of building will be in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec.2. No vuilding permit shall be granted by any building department in such city 
or town before the above said approval is obtained and presented to such department. 

Sec. 3. There shall be no privy pits on any lot adjacent to a street or alley wherein 
there is a public sewer, and all present pits of the kind shall be cleaned out and abandoned 
and contents removed off the premises within three months from notice being given to 
the effect by the officer of department of health. 

Sgc. 4. The boss-plumber executing the plumbing work or causing its execution, in 
any building—other than mere repairs—shall, before in any way concealing such work, 
be this through his own agency or that of other mechanics or operatives working upon 
said building, notify in writing the officer or department of health to this effect that the 
said plumbing work there and then is in a state of completion and allow such officer or 
department a full working day’s time for proper inspection of and officially passing upon 
such said work. 

Src. 5. A habitable room in any building shall have one or more windows of dimen- 
sions not less that one tenth of the area of floor space of each room, and the open space 
or lightshaft to be established for such windows or window shali have an area of not less 
than fifteen superficial feet for a building three or less stories in height with an addition of 
five superficial feet for each additional story, and such open spaces shall be part of the 
lot upon which the building is to be erected. 

Sec. 6. Skylight coverings of lightshafts shall be so constructed as to allow admit- 
tance of fresh air into the shaft, and openings for this effect shall be not less than one 
twentieth of the area of such lightshaft. 

Sec. 7. Habitable rooms henceforth to be arranged ur newly entered shall have an 
average height of not less than eight feet. 

Sec. 8. The hallway in any building shall be lighted and ventilated, be it directly 
from the open air or indirectly from a skylight. 

Sec. 9. A water-closet room, or bathroom with water-closet, shall have ventilation 
through an express and independent air shaft, the area of which shall not be less than 
one superficial foot. Said shaft to extend not less than two feet above the roof and be 
arranged for admission of air, Each bathroom shall be lighted by a window opening to 
a separate lightshaft or to the outside air, or by a French window off a general lightshaft. 

Sec. 10. No alterations, additions or converting to a different purpose, which will 
change or alter any or all of the sanitary conditions or arrangements in any building, shall 
be made, except upon the express written approval of the proper officer of the said 
department of health; nor shall any additional structure be erected upon any lot on 
which there is already a building except upon such approval and a special written 


permit. . ie : 
Src. 11. Sewage drains shall be laid with a uniform decline of not less than one- 


tenth of an inch to the foot. There shall be a trap and adjacent air inlet in connection 
with the drainage system of each building, located without such building, and the entire 
sewerage systems for any building shall be so constructed as to allow ready and com- 
plete inspection when completed. 

Sec. 12. Earthen sewage drains shall be laid upon a foundation expressly pre- 
pared for the same, and their joints shall be made absolutely tight and permanent. 

Sec. 13. Metal sewage drains and soil pipes, if not enameled, or not of noncorro- 
sive material, shall be covered inside and outside with a coat of asphaltum. ‘Their joints 
and their connections with any tile drain shall be made absolutely tight, in manner as 
prescribed by the officer or department of health. 

Sec. 14. Every soil and waste pipe shall be of durable and permanent material, 
satisfactory to the officer or department of health, and each pipe shall be vertically 
extended in the full size, through the roof of building to a point at least two feet beyond 
the highest surface of same. 

Sec. 15. No chimney flue or waterleader pipe shall be used for conveyance of 
exhaust steam or for ventilating soil or waste pipe. 

Sec. 16. All sewerage plumbing work shall be executed in a thorough manner 


satisfactory to the officer or department of health, whose privilege it shall be to make 
proper tests as to the quality of such work. 





Sec. 17. There shall be a trap to every water-closet, sink and all other plumbers’ 
fixtures in building. 

Ec. 18. Overflow guards to any fixture, and wastepipes to refrigerators, shall have 
independent wastepipes, which have no connection with the sewerage system. 

Sgc. 19. No lead pipe shall be connected with an iron pipe except by means of a 
metallic ferrule or other means expressly approved by the officer or department of health. 

Sec. 20, Any duct admitting fresh air to an apparatus intended for warming shall 
not be concealed below the lowest floor in a building. 

Sec. 21. Any duly authorized officer of the said department of health shall, so far 
as may be necessary for the performance of his or their respective duties, have the right 
to enter any building or premises in such cities or towns. 

Sec. 22. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall, upon convic- 
tion before a court of justice, be fined in a sum of money not less than $250 nor more than 
$500. 

Sgc. 23. Any person thus convicted and fined, as specified under Sec. 22, shall begin 
to rectify the said violations of this act within two days from conviction, and push such 
work with energy, So as to have it completed within a certain time to be set by the officer 
or department of health, and in default thereof become againand again subject to another 
fine, and still another, in accordance with said Section 22. 

Sec. 24. Said court of justice is hereby still further authorized to issue, upon due 
application of any officer of a department of health, an injunction against the use or 
occupation of any building or structure which is erected or altered, maintained or used in 
violation of this act. 


Sec.25. This act shall take effect immediately after its passage. 
Sec. 26. Any and all legal provisions being in conflict with this act shall be null and 
void. 


After some informal discussion the meeting adjourned. 
KANSAS CITY SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
THE time of the weekly meetings of the Kansas City Society of Archi- 
tects is Monday, at 4 o’clock P.M., in place of Saturday, as heretofore pub- 
lished. ‘The first meeting after the summer recess will be held September 


6, 1886. 
CHICAGO MASTER PLUMBERS. 


W. H. Genung, chief of the health department, attended the Master 
Plumbers’ Association meeting of the 2d instant, and explained the different 
methods suggested by the health commissioner to prevent the escape of 
sewer gas, caused through defective connection of metal with tile piping 
where house-drains enter the sewer. At the present time the ordinance 
governing the point reads that ‘‘ neither cement nor mortar can be used for 
the purpose,” as either composition is even more porous than brick, through 
which atmosphere can be pressed with sufficient force to extinguish a light 
six inches from it. Mr. Genung said that any suggestion that could be 
made by the plumbers was acceptable to the health department. It was pro- 
posed that a new ordinance be framed which would containa clause reading 
“the connection shall be made as the city office shall direct.” After much 
debating, the plumbers decided in favor of a quarterbend, with a hermet- 
ically-sealed trap, twelve inches from the point of its juncture with an 
iron sewer-pipe. It was stipulated that the sewer-builders should stop 
their part of the work within two feet of the point where the plumbers’ 
work is obliged to commence, and that instead of leaving an upsticking 
‘“‘ bend,” as is at present done, the section should be horizontal, also with 
a trap twelve inches from its point of juncture. This, it is claimed, allows 
easy cleaning of matter collected in the pipe, and will, if properly sealed, 
entirely do away with the sewer-gas and its contingent molecules of 
malaria. 


Our Illustrations. 
KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE BUILDING COMPETITION, 


The descriptions here given accompanied the drawings in the compe- 
tition. 
Design submitted by Architects Peabody & Stearns, Boston,* marked ‘‘ Puritan.’ 

The scheme herewith presented gives thirty-five excellent offices in the 
main office stories. ‘The Board of Trade Hall and offices occupy the 
second floor. Above the hall is a skylight, which also lights the office 
corridors. The lavatories are isolated and near the boiler flue for ventila- 
tion. The restaurant is in the basement, with kitchen in sub-basement 
under same. The safety vault is in the sub-basement beneath the safety 
vault offices. The boiler and engine, etc., are in the sub-basement under 
the southern part of restaurant. 

The offices in the building are numerous and all light and good. 
corridors are thoroughly lighted. The hall is well lighted. 


’ 


The 


Design submitted by Architects Peabody & Stearns, Boston, under the device of a 
clover leaf. 

The main hall is here placed in the fourth story, and is carried up into 
the roof, forming the main feature of the building outside and inside. The 
front of the building is intended to form an effective landmark from near 
and far. The safe deposit offices are in the basement and the safety vault 
is intended to be in the sub-basement beneath. ‘The restaurant is in the 
basement, with kitchen in sub-basement beneath reaching from street to 
area. The boiler and coal room are under the southern half of restaurant, 
and also reach from street to area. 

The full plan of office stories give thirty-two offices, and the formation 
of the Eighth street front makes them nearly all extremely desirable offices. 


Design submitted by Architects Peabody & Stearns, Boston, under the device of a 
crescent. 

In this design the elevators are massed together near the stairs. Visitors 
to offices above, by stairs or elevator, will not interfere with the Board of 
Trade business, as all the offices of the Board of Trade connect with each 
other by lobbies and corridors of their own. 

The hall forms the central feature in the second floor. Liberal lobbies 
for those having business with members, and ample space for telegraph 
and telephone service, immediately adjoin this hall, and near by are the 
various offices called for. There are thirty-three offices to a floor in the 
main office stories, and the formation of the Eighth street front renders most 
of these offices very desirable. A sub-basement is intended to contain 
beneath the deposit vault offices a large deposit vault; beneath the north 


* These architects were among the three paid competitors. 
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half of restaurant a kitchen reaching from street to area, and beside it, also 
reaching from street to area, a boiler and machinery and coal room. 
The janitor’s and watchman’s bedrooms are intended to be in the roof 
story. 
Design submitted by Architect George B. Post, New York,* under the motto: “In me 
mea Spes Omnis.” 


EpwArD H. ALLEN, Esq., President; PRor. WILLIAM R. WarE, Pro- 
fesstonal Adviser. 


Gentlemen,—I have the honor to submit the accompanying plans, with 
this memorandum as their explanation, as my scheme for your proposed 
new building. 

I shall refer to the different features of construction and arrangement 
in the order of their presentation in your pamphlet of instructions. 

As I have frequently found by test that confined wet clay will bear 
before initial compression a load of two tons to the foot, I contemplate a 
spread of footings to bring the pressure on the soil in the trenches within 
that limit. 

I leave the choice of materials for facades for future discussion, in case 
my plans should receive your favorable consideration, with the comments 
that terra-cotta is somewhat cheaper in general than stone, and that my 
design does not contemplate the use of violent contrasts of color. 

I cannot recommend the use of any slow burning construction in which 
wooden beams are inclosed in fireproofing material, as it has been my 
experience that when so inclosed the danger of rot is exceedingly great. 

I have provided for the arrangement which has in my city been proved 
to be the most desirable for securing the maximum rents, by making no 
interior fixed partition walls, but by securing sufficient dynamical stability 
for the exterior walls by their form and dimensions, and supporting the 
floor throughout by columns and girders. 

Any interior partitions may be removed at any time to suit the require- 
ments of tenants, and it is my practice to make the floor construction 
sufficiently strong throughout to carry partitions at any point. 

Thus if I have allowed too much space for the banks they may be 
made smaller. If direct and independent steps to the banks from the 
streets are required they may be provided. 

Experience in my city has proved conclusively that there is great 
advantage in placing the restaurant and kitchen in the ¢o s¢ory, if a service 
elevator is provided to connect it with the streets. 

All windows in my plans have their heads in close proximity to the 
ceiling, and no sill is 2 feet 9 inches from the floor. 

I have located the Board of Trade hall in the fourth and fifth story, to 
secure a proper height of ceiling to make it of good proportion. 

I have also for the same reason run the small hall through two stories. 

I have grouped the e/evafors in the most central position, and have 
arranged them in relation to each other to provide for the most rapid and 
systematic running. 

Experience in my city has proved conclusively that even at very con- 
siderable sacrifice in other respects, it is an economy to place the elevators 
where they can be perfectly lighted at all their landings. 

I propose to make cellar floor space (in preferably the east wing) for 
400 horse-power of boilers, which would give, with a margin, steam for 
five elevators and steam heat, and 1,000 incandescent electric lamps, viz: 
150 horse-power for heating, 150 horse-power for elevators, 100 horse- 
power for lamps. 

The exhaust steam to be used in the circulation for heating, its pressure 
made constant by the introduction of live steam through an automatic 
equalizing valve. 

The chimney is distant from all offices. 

I propose to make the hall partitions throughout from 5 feet 6 inches 
above the floors, of glass, as is almost universal in the office buildings in 
my city, which insures perfect light; and to ventilate by windows, and if 
required by flues. 

I propose to construct smoke flues in every pier, and by design have 
made roofs of low pitch so that these flues will draw. 

With fireproof floors a fireplace may be built in any office but I do 
not recommend their general construction before renting the offices, as it 
has been cunclusively proved by experience in a number of office buildings 
which I have erected, that unless the office is very large the loss of wall 
space for desks, on account of the mantel, is more than equivalent to the 
gain in comfort in the possibility of using an open fire. In several build- 
ings which I should name were not these plans sent in without signature ? 
Out of several hundred fireplaces, in the aggregate but a very few are used, 
and the demands of tenants to remove mantels to make room for desks are 
not very infrequent; I have consequently not indicated fireplaces on the 
plans except in a few offices. 

The introduction of the fractional valve and its accompanying steam 
system has removed the most serious objection to direct steam as a means 
of heating offices. 

I have made the ordinary provision for water-closets and urinals, and 
have added on each story a water-closet room for female clerks and 
stenographers. 

I have arranged for fireproof storage vaults in the basement similar to 
those which I constructed in an important office building in my own city. 

If desirable this might be altered to a safe deposit company, and the 
cellar under it might be also occupied by vaults. 

The prescribed scale of the drawings and necessary limit of length of 
this communication makes it impossible to describe intelligibly the system 
of ventilation which I propose. If my plans are otherwise satisfactory, I 
shall refer to two or three similar structures, already constructed by me, in 
which the system is in successful daily operation. 

As my second and third story plans are practically identical, I submit 
but one plan. 

For the same reason I submit no Central street elevation, as it is 
practically identical with that of Wyandotte street. 


* This architect was one of the three paid competitors. 





It may be an assistance to the committee and its professional adviser, 
in their labor of making estimates, to state that my scheme contemplates 
the construction of about 1,600,000 cubic feet of fireproof building, and 
that I have erected a large number of fireproof buildings with iron beams, 
brick floor arches, fireproof partitions, tiled halls and hardwood trimmings 
at an expense, varying with the market and amount of elaboration, between 
twenty and forty cents per cubic foot. At the present time the cost of 
most materials entering into the construction of fireproof buildings is 
exceptionally low. 

In conclusion I direct your attention to the facts. 

Ist. No attempt has been made to show the correct thickness of walls 
in the plans or sections. 

I should so proportion them that the maximum pressure per square 
inch on the brickwork with the floors loaded should be 150 pounds. 

2. The corridor north of the Exchange Hall and the corridor above it 
would be carried by girders. 

As the cost of the structure will be in direct proportion to the number 
of cubic feet constructed, and as no equivalent gain in rents would be 
secured by making the main building deeper in the lower stories, this 
method of constructing the galleries referred to is economical. 

The offices under them would be darkened to the same extent as rooms 
by a high piazza roof. 

If galleries in the Exchange Hall are desired they may be constructed 
on the north wall. As they were not mentioned in the instructions I have 
not drawn them. Respectfully yours, 

‘‘IN ME MEA SPES OMNIS.” 


Design submitted by Irving K. Pond, Chicago, under mark of ‘‘ Notus.’ 


It is desired to call attention to the following points in the plan desig- 
nated—“ Nortus :” 

I. Direct light provided for all offices; southern exposure for the 
largest possible number. 

2. Offices correspond in size to instructions, but capable of subdivision. 

3. All corridors lighted by transom and by direct light. 

4. Court so located as to give maximum southern exposure. 

Location of court is such as to indicate position and extent of each 
hall, thus characterizing the building, and giving without loss of strength, 
an effect of loftiness and dignity incompatible with an unbroken front. 

6. Each hall lighted from three sides. 

7. The vault stack occupies the least lighted portion of the building. 

8. The elevators are so placed as to be equally accessible from all 
entrances, of which those on Central and Wyandotte streets are so situated 
as to be nearest to the business center of the city. 

g. Boilers, machinery and coal storage are in sub-basement, entered from 
Wyandotte street, on which boiler door is provided. 

1o. Safe hoistway, freight elevator and servants’ stairway open on 
northeast corridor, adjoining boiler and ventilator flues. 

11. Space for kitchen, stores, laundry, servants’ quarters, etc., provided 
in roof, kitchen being lighted by top light. 

12. Above the principal floor the tower is devoted to offices, which, 
by reason of near access through elevators and southern exposure, form the 
most desirable suites in the building. 

13. Upper floors of tower devoted to restaurant uses as follows: 
eighth to business lunch, ninth to private dining-rooms, tenth with encir- 
cling gallery, to café. A restaurant with sufficient accommodation, would, 
on lower floor, intrude upon space extremely valuable for business pur- 
poses, but when in tower is readily accessible, commands a wide prospect 
of the city, and becomes a marked and attractive feature of the building. 

14. The plan of the piers is such as to give at once the required 
strength and maximum of light, the window space being greater in width 
by upward of three feet than the distance between the piers. In all 
offices the window heads are square and close to the ceiling, those in the 
fourth story running above and at a distance behind the grand arches. 

15. Fireplaces are provided in each office and in each hall, and to 
avoid smoky and non-acting chimneys, universally found in buildings of 
such height, with or without roofs, the flues run direct to attic, and con- 
nect with a large flue in which is placed an exhaust fan, giving power and 
directness of draft in connection with get-at-ableness. for cleaning and 
repairing. The expense of construciing the large flue through the attic 
and of running the exhaust fan, will be less than the expense of constructing 
individual exterior chimneys. 

16. Ample accommodation is provided on each floor for general lava- 
tories and closets, as also a basin with running water in each office. 

17. The exterior is designed to be treated in red brick, with red sand- 
stone of harmonious shade for basement and trimmings; roofs to be of 
red slate or tile. 

18. The corner turrets are utilitarian features, and intended for dumb- 
waiters and staircases. 

1g. Clock in tower. 

20. If it is absolutely essential that more office space be provided, the 
ceiling of the larger hall may be lowered to a level with the ceiling of the 
fourth story, and the entire fifth floor given over to offices, though from an 
artistic standpoint, such a change would be regarded as a grave error. 

Respectfully submitted by “‘ NoTus.” 
JUNE 15, 1886. 


AMONG the prominent buildings which have been recently covered 
with the Patten shingle, manufactured by Gummey, Spering, Ingram & 
Co., of Philadelphia, are the following: The court house at Mayfield, 
Ky.; a large church at Meridian, Miss.; a residence and warehouse at 
Gloucester, Mass. ; a warehouse at Tamaqua, Pa., and the Exposition 
Building at Omaha, Neb. Several residences at Nashville, Tenn., have 
also been roofed with this shingle. The makers direct attention to the 
leading peculiarity of these shingles, which is the cleat, which not only 
holds the center of each and every shingle tightly in place, but serves also 
as a guide by which the succeeding courses are properly located and made 
straight. 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


SUBMITTED BY “IN ME MEA SPES OMNIS,’ GEORGE B. Post, ARCHITECT, NEW YorRK. 
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New Publications. 


In no field of duty has one of our kindred arts been so exalted as in 
that of recent landscape photography. As an exponent of true progress in 
this hitherto difficult domain, we refer to an admirable series of views, 
taken along the line of the Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan Railway, in 
Indiana and Michigan, with the new Collins camera, by Mr. W. F. Lesser, 
of St. Joseph, Mich. The novelty and distinguishing merit of the new 
camera are, that it dispenses with the focusing cloth and ground glass 
field, minutely defining all objects before it, and by instantaneous exposure 
of the dry plate, reproduces and perfectuates effects, in living nature, not 
heretofore attainable. The examples of its work before us were taken 
early in the year, when the instrument was still under adjustment. Even 
at this disadvantage they are a revelation. But the more recent published 
series, referred to above, are most strangely and wonderfully beautiful. All 
true art qualities combine in these. ‘The atmospheric effects, the spray of 
the surf, the foam of the rapids and all of the delicate gradations of chiaro- 
oscuro, carrying the eye without blur or medley to the farthest horizon, all 
details and distance sharply defined become, by this art preservative, ours, 
not only for the instant of delighted discovery, but during the life of the 
imprint. Especially noteworthy are: the surf at St. Joe, with masquerad- 
ing bathers; twilight in Sleepy Hollow; along the beautiful St. Joseph 
river ; the falls at Niles; the cliffs at Wabash, winding to a dreamy distance ; 
the reflected figures in the glassy pools of the parks at Warsaw, and the 
leafy nooks along Sodus Creek. For quiet beauty and well-defined 
character, these are perfect pictures. What encouragement may not photo- 
engraving attain when it can reproduce the delicacy of this matchless work. 


Art Age has made an excellent change in their form of issuing special 
plates. This is in the form of supplements, enabling subscribers to separate 
the illustrations for use as studies or for hanging and will be generally 
appreciated. Ar/ Age represents art in this country not only in_ its 
selection of subjects, literary and pictorial, but in typography ; an undoubted 
artist in type evidently having had a large share in the excellent make-up of 
this journal. It fills the field of contemporary art as perfectly as one journal 
well can; and, in these days of pseudo publication, without real aim or pur- 
pose, a journal like 4r¢ Age, which aims high and so nearly reaches an 
ideal is invaluable to the library of an artist, architect or to those in 
any way interested in art. 





Mosaics. 


THERE has been no change in the architectural firm of Thomas & 
Roger of Chicago. 

Gro. J. SCHWARZ, well known in the pressed brick interest in Chicago, 
has connected himself with Lockwood & Kimball. 

Messrs. MERCHANT & Co., the roofing plate dealers, make some 
interesting statements in their advertisement in this issue, which it will 
profit architects to read. 

Hay & PRENTICE Co., Chicago, have discontinued their down-town 
office at 175 Dearborn street, and will receive all communications at their 
general offices, 34 and 36 South Canal street. 

OnE of the most recent partnerships in the architectural field is that of 
Miller & Thain, formed of C. C. Miller and J. A. Thain. With their 
experience and large acquaintance they may well expect 2 successful 
practice. 

LIME cartridges are coming into use for blasting purposes. A hole is 
bored, the limed cartridge inserted, and water is poured over it. The 
increase in volume of the slaked lime splits and cracks the substance which 
it is desired to blast. 


A beEposir of mineral paint at Clifton, Tenn., is thought to be the 
largest in the world. It is said to be oily, of a Venetian red color, and 
that it is better for iron or tin roofs than lead, as it sticks better. It is 
believed that several million tons can be mined at a cost of 50 cents per 
ton. 


Coppincton & HocG have dissolved partnership, Mr. Coddington 
retiring from practice. James Oliver Hogg has formed a copartnership 
with Messrs. Nier & Byran, of Kansas City. They have also opened a 
branch office in Ft. Smith, Arkansas. The firm is now known as Nier, 
Hogg & Byran. 

MAx I. Dracu, for a number of years chief draftsman for Mr. H. 
Wolters, the Louisville architect, has recently connected himself with the 
McDonald Bros., architects, at Louisville, Ky. He is one of the best 
educated men in the profession, and his addition to the firm of McDonald 
Bros., will increase, if possible, the high standing of that firm. 


Mr. RICHARD SMITH, who has for many years been well and favor- 
ably known to Chicago architects as a plaster contractor, has removed to 
Omaha, where he has entered into the manufacture of bricks and will also 
carry on plaster contracting. Mr. Smith’s reputation in Chicago is such 
that he can be at once taken into the confidence of Nebraska architects. 


ALBERT MILLET, brother of L. J. Millet, of Healy & Millet, and chief 
engineer of Panama Car Company, is now organizing a company for the 
construction of a cable road in that section of the country after the pattern 
of the one in Chicago. He is also civil engineering on the Panama canal 
under M. Ferdinand De Lesseps. 

ARCHITECT FREDERICK BAUMANN, of Chicago, has presented to the 
health department a decidedly novel plan for disposing of the city’s dead 
by way of cremation. His plan is to erect a gigantic mausoleum of stone, 
with a gradual ascending staircase that could be carried to any height. 
Thousands of vaults could be arranged in this structure, which could be 
rented in the same manner as is usual in cemeteries. A huge fire would be 
kept constantly burning to consume the gases generated by decomposition, 
the entire building being hollow, and open at the top. 


ALL the machinery, tools and stock of the Warren Fire Escape Co., 
late of Warren, Ohio, manufacturers of Johnson’s Patent Portable and 
Stationary Automatic Fire Escape, has been removed to Baltimore, Md., 
where the manufacture will continue with increased facilities under the 
new name of Warren Fire Escape Co., office No. 5 German street, Balti- 
more, Md: This life-saving machine, which weighs only about 3% 
pounds, 4% inches in diameter by 2 inches thick, steel case, nickel- 
plated phosphor bronze works and steel wire cable, with a breaking strain 
of over 600 pounds, is intended as a safeguard where there is danger of 
being cut off from escape by fire. The manufacturers are now prepared 
to execute orders promptly. 

IN no line of the mechanical arts is there more skill employed than in 
the designing and manufacture of gas fixtures, and of the firms whose 
names are familiarly known to the architects of the country as the best 
exponents of artistic work in this line that of the Archer & Pancoast 
Manufacturing Company has become synonymous of all that is artistic, 
novel and elegant. The West is supplied from the Chicago house, where, 
under the management of H. G. Willard, large and beautifuliy appointed 
salesrooms in which domestic quietness and business facility combine to 
welcome the visitor and enable architect or client to select that which is 
most suitable for the adornment of cottage, palace or business structure. 
The season of finishing and furnishing approaches, and the earliest 
opportunity to visit this beautiful emporium should not be lost. 





Trade Outlook. 
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The present trade and industrial outlook is encouraging. Building statistics show 
the country is ahead of last year at this time in the amount invested. Railroad con- 
struction is nearly double its last year’s August limit. Railroad traffic and earnings 
show an improvement over 1885, The industries are more prosperous. ‘The output in 
numerous branches is in excess of last year. Prices for raw and finished products are 
firmer, and the consumptive capacity is gaining ground steadily in all directions. Money 
is abundant for all legitimate enterprise, and would be for speculative purposes but for 
the dangers involved in speculation at this time. Railroad wreckers have ceased to ply 
their vocation and railroad builders are endeavoring to borrow money to push enterprises 
in the West and Northwest, where opportunities are cffered for safe investment. The 
margin of profits have declined under necessary competition. ‘This, however, instead of 
being an evil, is a check to unwise activity. Enterprise needs to be held in check. 
Business men have learned valuable lessons and have put them in practice, preventing 
over-production and too rapid expansion of capacity. The advices we have received 
from all parts of the country point to the one point, namely, that the country’s require- 
ments are once more slowly but healthfully expanding. and that prices will be firmer 
and more regular in the future. Building material of all kinds is in abundant supply. 
Lumber is cheap and plentiful. The variety is sufficient for all requirements. The 
trade desires more remunerative prices, but this hope is not likely to be realized. One 
creditable fact should be mentioned, namely, lumber dealers recognize the wisdom of 
not over-crowding the markets to the extent of demoralizing prices. ‘The demand for 
builders* hardware has been exceptionally active. ‘Trade combinations have arrested 
undue competition. Manufacturing capacity has been increased, and quite a number 
of establishments have started up in the West. The vast variety of products coming 
under the head of builders’ material, have been increased. New products are being 
crowded onto the attention of builders, who are not slow to adopt the best results offered. 
The iron and steel industries are prosperous. Capacity is being increased and prices are 
improving. The rail makers will make rails enough to relay fifteen thousand miles of 
track. The pipe makers are oversold for months. The merchant steel maker never had 
more business booked for future delivery. Considerable material has been contracted 
for in foreign markets, such as blooms and slabs and furnace products. The production 
of coal, both anthracite and bituminous, is also in excess of last year. Mill and factory 
production is generally in excess of last year’s figures, and a spirit of enterprise is abroad 
which will carry the volume of business to even larger proportions next year. Nails are 
in active demand at $2@z2.10 for iron and $2.15@z2.25 for steel. Plumbers’ supplies have 
been in improving request in this and most other markets. Exports of copper from New 
York have fallen off 60 per cent as compared to last year. Pig iron is 2144. Tin and 
tin plates are quoted active, and the demand for architectural iron throughout the North- 
west is quite active, stimulated by the lower prices ruling. Bar iron is $1.80 for standard 
bars and $2.20 for best refined. Galvanized iron, for building purposes is only in mode- 
rate request, but the prospects are that the mills will be soon all on full time. 

The financial outlook is encouraging. Commercial failures are comparatively rare 
The volume of liabilities continue 33 per cent behind last year. Manufacturing interests 
are much better organized this year than last, and hence there is less competition, less 
over-crowding and over-trading. Without taking anything for granted it may be safely 
said that the country is ona safer and stronger footing than ever before, and that the 
forces at work will carry us with greater activity and into vaster production without 
danger of depression or reaction. Our reports throughout the country are as encourag- 
ing as they could be expected at this season. We append below the latest trustworthy 
building information received. 


Synopsis of Building News. 


Abilene, Kan.—Architects Wing & Mahurin, of Fort Wayne, Ind., report: 
For L. B. Johns, of Fort Wayne, carriage works, main building, brick, 24 by 135 feet, 
wing from same, 85 by 24 feet, blacksmith shop and store room, go by 24 feet, frame, 
engine room, iron, brick and wood, machine shop, frame, the three in one building, 
147 by 30 feet, paint shop, 24 by 100 feet, frame, two-story packing and varnish shop, 
76 by 24 feet, frame, body shop, 30 by 60 feet, frame. All frame buildings and all roofs 
to be covered with iron; estimated cost $15,000; taking figures. 

Akron, Ohio.—Architects Weary & Kramer report two frame dwellings, to 
cost $4,000 and $5,000, 

Alma, Mieh.—Architects Spier & Rohns, of Detroit, report: For J. O. Lums- 
den, two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 60 feet, slate roof; cost $4,500; George Gibson, 
builder. 

Ashland, Ohio.—Architects Weary & Kramer, of Akron, report a frame 
dwelling ; to cost $5,000. 

Ashland, Wis.—Architects Groff & Chamberlin, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
report: Brick M. E. church ; cost $15,000; under way. For Mrs. S. S. Vaughn, frame 
dwelling ; cost $5,000; underway. Forsame, three-story library building ; cost $5,000 ; 
under way. 
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Belding, Mich.—Architect O. Waterbury, of Ionia, reports: For Belding 
Bros., three-story brick silk mill, 45 by 160 feet, boiler room, 19 by 34 feet, tower 18 feet 
high; cost $12,000; under way; Claire Allen, builder. 

Belleville, Tex.—Architect Eugene T. Heiner, of Houston, reports: Austin 
County Court House, three-story brick building, 70 by 103 feet, slate roof; cost $37,500; 
under way; Henry Kane, of Gonzales, contractor. 

Bluffton, Ind.—Architects Wing & Mahurin, of Fort Wayne, report: For 
G. F. McFarren, two-story dwelling, 36 by 53 feet, pressed brick, slate roof, hot air 
heat ; cost $5,000; under way; Wm. Creeps, builder. 

Bolivar, Tenn.—Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, Ky., report: 
Western Tennessee Hospital for Insane, four-story building, 850 by 450 feet; cost $300,- 
ooo ; foundations being laid; work done by the day by the commissioners. 


Butler, Pa.—Architect C. H. Owsley, of Youngstown, Ohio, reports : 
C. G. Christie, brick house ; cost $10,000, 
Jan field, Ohio.—Architect C. H. Owsley, of Youngstown, reports: Mahoning 
county court house, brick; cost $20,000; Ch. Manser, builder. 


Canon City, Col.—Architect George W. Roe reports: Hon. Thomas Macon, 
of Denver, has purchased the military college building at a cost of $12,000, and is con- 
verting it into a residence, 40 by 60 feet; repairs to cost about $3,500, are under way. 
For L. W. Parkhurst, one-story brick dwelling, 27 by 32 feet ; cost $1,100; under way. 
For G. W. Bartch, six-room brick dwelling, 30 by 36 feet; cost $1,600; under way ; 
3radbury & Bridwell, builders. 

Cassville, Mo.—Architect W. E. Foley, of Springfield, reports: For School 
Board, two-story brick school building, 48 by 60 feet ; cost $5,450; under way; B. L. 
Denneson, Neosho, builder. 

Canton, Ohio.—Architects Weary & Kramer, of Akron, report: For Denber 
Watch Case Co., factory building, to cost about $250,0co. 

Coleburne, 'Tex.—Architects Bristol & Clark, of Dallas, report: ‘T'wo-story 
city hall building, 102 by 78 feet, frame, metal roof, seven schoolrooms, and a public 
hall or opera house, seating 650 persons; cost $14,800; under way; J. H. Vosburg, 
builder. 

Chicago, I11.—The prediction that the fall would fully make up for the stoppage 
of work in the spring seems fully verified, and apparently nothing remains of the strikes 
of three months ago. Bricklayers are getting as high as sixty cents per hour, though 
other branches remain about as usual. ‘here is every prospect that the amount of 
building this year will exceed that of last, and though this, at an increased cost with no 
increase of income, does not promise well for the future, it is hoped that the enforced 
inaction of the winter season will place building upon a more equitable basis for next year. 

Architects John M. Van Osdel & Co. report: For John T’. Dale, an eight-story 
building, 61 by 50 feet, brick, stone trimmings, felt roof, iron channels, beams, etc., sky- 
lights, closets, steam heat and power, passenger and freight elevators; to be erected on 
the corner of Harrison and Dearborn streets and Fourth avenue; A. Lanquist, mason; 
Nelson, carpenter. 

Architect W. J. B. McCullough reports: For Wm. Fitzpatrick, three three-story 
flats, 24 by 60 feet, brick, stone trimmings, galvanized iron bays and cornices. Now 
being erected on Ogden avenue, near Polk street; cost $21,000. For F. Campbell, 
three two-story flats, 21 by 68 feet, brick, stone trimmings, galvanized iron cornice ; 
cost $3,000; each under way. 

Architect Fred. Keltenich reports: For M. Prindeville, two-story and basement 
store building, 36 by 60 feet, at 630 West 12th street, Indiana pressed brick, iron and 
plate-glass store fronts, felt roof; cost $6,200; Minter, Scouller & Co., masons; Joseph 
Poitrass, carpenter. For Thos. Seaton, two-story and basement building, 25 by 8o feet, 
at 463 West Congress street, ‘Trenton pressed brick front, Lake Superior brownstone 
and ornamental iron trimmings, furnaces, stained glass, cement floors, electric bells, etc. ; 
cost $7,500; contract not let. For Con, Credon, two-story cellar and attic residence, 21 
by 62 feet, at 662 West Ohio street, St. Louis pressed brick, French slate roof, galvanized 
iron cornice, iron work; cost $3,750; contract not let. For Mrs. J. Roweder, two-story 
building, 21 by 48 feet, at 586 13th place, pressed brick, stone trimmings, galvanized 
iron, plate and stained glass, mantels, etc.; cost $2,800; contract not let. For Wm. 
Maher, five three-story and basement houses, 24 by 64 feet, corner of Polk and Nixon 
streets, buff Bedford stone fronts, felt roof, galvanized iron cornice. Also two three-story 
flat buildings, 24 by 50 feet, on Nixon street, buff Bedford stone front. For ‘Thos. Fox, 
two-story and basement building, on corner of Robey street and 13th place, Indiana 
pressed brick, felt roof, galvanized iron trimmings ; cost $4,000; under way. For Frank 
Smith, pressed brick building, galvanized iron cornice, plate-glass, etc., to be erected on 
Western avenue, between Polk and ‘Taylor streets ; cost $14,000; contract not let. For 
Andrew Whitehead, two-story anc sub-cellar building, 23 by 54 feet, at 255 Oakley 
avenue, St. Louis pressed brick, molded brick trimmings, cornice, etc., felt roof, slate 
mantels; cost $3,800; under way; Nic Lutz, mason; Joseph Poitrass, carpenter. For 
Joseph Wurnburg, two-story and basement building, 30 by 50 feet, at 115 Laflin street, 
Lake Superior brownstone front, galvanized iron cornice, under way. For Joseph 
Donnelly, three-story and basement and attic store building, 25 by 85 feet, corner of 
Throop and roth streets, Indiana pressed brick, limestone trimmings, galvanized iron 
cornice ; -cost $14,000; Mayer Bros., masons; Martin Neimes, carpenter. For D. 
Ryan, three-story and basement building, 24 by 72 feet, at 436 West 12th street, 
Indiana pressed brick, stone trimmings, galvanized iron cornice; cost $5,500; under 
way; O’Connell, mason; John Maher, carpenter. For Wm. Schultz, two-story building, 
25 by 55 feet, at 406 Armitage avenue, Indiana pressed brick, galvanized iron cornice ; 
cost $3,000; under way. For same, two-story and basement store building, 24 by 62 
feet, at 404 Armitage avenue, Indiana pressed brick; contract not let. For Patrick 
Fitzgibon, three-story and basement store building, corner of 14th and Morgan streets, 
Indiana pressed brick, galvanized iron cornice; cost $5,200; contracts not let. For 
Daniel M. Simmons, three-story and basement store building, 24 by 70 feet, at 840 West 
12th street, St. Louis pressed brick, stone trimmings, galvanized iron cornice, iron and 
plate-glass store front; cost $5,500; Wm. Maher, mason; Wm. J. Donohoe, carpenter, 
For Thos. Martin, three-story flat building, 24 by 54 feet, at 630 West ‘Taylor street, 
St. Louis pressed brick, Lake Superior brownstone trimmings, galvanized iron cornice ; 
Wm. Maher, mason; Constantine & Dyer, carpenters. 

Architects Furst & Rudolph report: For R. W. Healy, three-story store and flats, 
50 by 80 feet, on Archer avenue; St. Louis pressed brick, Bedford stone trimmings ; cost 
$16,000; under way; J. E. Kavanagh, builder. For B. Gull, two-story store and flats, 
50 by 60 feet, corner ‘Twelfth street and Ashland avenue; stone fronts; cost $17,000 ; 
under way ; Geo. Lehman & Sons, masons ; Thos. Clark & Son, carpenters. For Louis 
Roeder, two-story building, corner of Laflin and Twelfth streets; cost g10,000; W. 
Zulesdorf, mason; Reuttner Bros., carpenters. For John Borgwardt, four-story store 
and flat building, 24 by 75 feet, at 1o2t Milwaukee avenue; St. Louis pressed brick ; 
brownstone trimmings; cost $5,000; under way; G. Krieg, mason; F. Schultz, 
carpenter, 

Architect Adam F. Boos reports: For J. Lunkes, three-story and basement store 
and flats, 24 by 103 feet, corner of Clybourne and Fullerton avenues; Anderson pressed 
brick, Bedford stone trimmings, marble mantels, hardwood finish ; cost $13,000. For 
F. Pogge, two-story store and flats, 27 by 66 feet, at 618 Elston avenue ; Indiana pressed 
brick, Lemont stone trimmings ; cost $6,000 ; contract not let. For Julius Frank, three- 
story stores and flats, 70 by 58 feet, at corner of Vine and Vedder streets; Indiana 
pressed brick, Lemont stone trimmings ; cost $12,000; P. Jung, carpenter. 

Architect G. Thiele reports: For Dr. Emerick, three-story stores and flats, on 
corner of Ashland and North avenues ; Indiana pressed brick, Lemont stone trimmings ; 
cost $25,000. For Dr. Dahl, two-story dwelling, 24 by 60 feet, on North Lincoln street ; 
Philadelphia pressed brick, brown and Bedford stone trimmings ; cost $6,000; contracts 
not let. For M. Webber, three-story store and flat building, 24 by 60 feet, on Milwaukee 
avenue; St. Louis pressed brick, Lemont stone trimmings ; cost $5,000; contract not let. 

Architect John Otter reports: For J. Wiemann, three-story flats, 22 by 62 feet, at 
409 Belden avenue ; Anderson pressed brick, stone trimmings ; cost $10,000 ; under way ; 
P. Olsen, mason; G. J. Hall, carpenter. 

Architect W. G. Barfield reports: For Hickson & Jukes, seven two-story apart- 
ment houses, corner of Fullerton avenue and Berling street; Anderson pressed brick, 
terra-cotta trimmings ; Cost $20,000; contracts not let. For Da Costa, alterations at 75 
Clark street ; cost $5,000; under way. For W. G. Barfield, two-story dwelling, 22 by 54 
feet, at 1022 Park avenue; Anderson pressed brick, terra-cotta trimmings ; cost $4,000 ; 
under way ; Wm, Dykeman, mason; P. Gaylord, carpenter. 

Architect S. M. Randolph reports: For N. Rutherford, three two-story dwellings, 
29 by 60 feet, 33 and 35 Depyster street; Indiana pressed brick; cost $9,000; under 
way; J. Rutherford, builder. j 

Architect H. R. Wilson reports: For H. Beck, three two-story dwellings, 50 by 66 
feet, on Groveland avenue; Lake Superior brownstone fronts ; cost $9,000; under way ; 
H. Morgan, mason. 


For 


Architects Bauer & Hill report: For A. Corwith, two-story building, 99 by 72 feet, 
rear of Market and Madison streets ; cost $7,000; under way ; C. Prier, mason. 

Architect J. F. Doerr reports: For John Joehm, three-story store and flats, at 3701 
State street ; Indiana pressed brick, Lemont stone trimmings ; cost $9,000; under way ; 
H. Appel, mason. 

Architect H, Hildenger reports: For A. Timroth, three-story stores and flats, 124 
by 24 feet, on Ogden avenue and ‘Taylor streets ; Anderson pressed brick, Bedford stone 
trimmings ; cost $12,000. For C, Happel, two-story flats, 22 by 50 feet, ‘Thirteenth street 
near Loomis ; cost $3,500; Indiana pressed brick, Lemont stone trimmings. 

Architect Wm. Longhurst reports: For P. Miller, three-story flats, 23 by 70 feet, 
at 3435—3437 Wentworth avenue ; St. Louis pressed brick, stone trimmings ; cost $7,000. 

Architects Bruhus & Woelmner report: For L. Woerner, two-story building, 84 by 
60 feet, at Garfield Park and Madison street; Anderson pressed brick ; cost $10,000, 
For F. Hoerdt, two-story frame building, 84 by 50 feet, corner of Belmont and Ashland 
avenues ; cost $7,000; kK. Griesbach, carpenter. 

Architect P. W. Ruehl reports: For Mrs. Bichel, three-story flat building, 21 by 60 
feet, on Taylor street near Winthrop Place; St. Louis pressed brick, Lake Superior 
brownstone trimmings; cost $8,000; Conrad Kies & Son, masons; John A. Wolf, car- 
penter. For T. C. Cawder, six two-story stores and flats, 135 by 65 teet, corner ‘Thirty- 
fifth street and Forrest avenue; St. Louis pressed brick, Lemont stone trimmings ; cost 
$20,000; contracts not let. 

Architect R. G, Pentecost reports: For H. Sweet, five three-story flat buildings, 
111 by 58 feet, at the corner of Laflin and York streets ; pressed and molded brick, 
brownstone trimmings ; cost $30,000; also preparing plans for about fifty cottages to be 
erected on Homer street and Armitage avenue, at a cost of about $65,000, for the same 
party. For J. Gruenfeldt, store building, 50 by 60 feet ; cost $4,500. 

Architect August Bessler reports: For Chas. Schurn, two-story and basement 
storage building, 30 by 35 feet, corner of Ashland avenue and Thirteenth Place; cost 
$3,500; under way. For Mrs. Mary Holland, two-story and basement dwelling, 21 by 68 
feet, at 660 West ‘I'wentieth street ; Indiana pressed brick, stone trimmings ; cost $4,300; 
under way. For Jos. Rivers, two-story flats, 21 by 48 feet,on South Wood street near 
‘Twelfth street ; Indiana pressed brick, stone trimmings ; cost $3,300; under way. For 
es Hemmings, three-story and basement store building, 40 by 65 feet ; Indiana pressed 

yrick, stone trimmings; cost $11,000; under way. For Mr. Eierdamm, at Lawndale, 
cottage, 23 by 45 feet; cost $2,500; under way. For John Paul, two-story dwelling, 23 
by 56 feet, on Ambrose near Robey street ; Indiana pressed brick, stone trimmings ; cost 
$3,500; under way. For Henry Shirding, three-story and basement store building, 25 by 
85 feet ; St. Louis pressed brick, stone trimmings ; cost $10,000; under way. 

Architect Clinton J. Warren reports: For Wm. ‘Trego, two-story and attic and 
basement residence, 35 by 60 feet, Woodlawn avenue, near Forty-seventh street, Ran- 
dom Range stone basement, Anderson pressed brick first story, red slate second story, 
blue slate roof, galvanized iron cornices, hardwood finish, closets and bath, stained and 
bevel plate glass, steam heat, wood mantels, tiling, electric bells, speaking tubes, stable ; 
cost, $14,000; under way; Lane, mason; Kelly Bros., carpenters. 

Architect C. H. Gottig reports: For Henry Kehl, two-story cottage, 22 by 46 feet, 
on Montana street, frame building, hardwood finish, closets, bath, stained glass and 
mantels will be used; cost, $2,000; to be commenced at once. For L. B. Mantonga, 
three-story and basement residence, 25 by 76 feet, on Dearborn avenue, Milwaukee 
pressed brick, Kasota pinkstone trimmings, all modern improvements, also stable; cost, 
$20,000. For F. Spiegel, four-story store and flat building, 50 by 70 feet, 446— 448 W. 
Lake street, pressed brick front, brownstone trimmings, pe heed iron cornice, stained 
glass, skylights, closets, bath, hardwood finish, tiling, hot air heat, mantels, bells, speak- 
ing tubes, dumb waiters, etc.; cost, $18,000; under way; George Schneider, mason; 
Henry Brebach, carpenter. 

Architect L. G. Hallberg reports: For Wm. H. Stoelker, twofour-story and base- 
ment residences, 26 by 57 feet, on La Salle avenue, stone and brick, galvanized iron cor- 
nices, slate roof, hardwood finish, wood mantels, hot air heat, closets and bath, stained 
glass, skylights, electric bells, speaking tubes; cost $12,000; to be commenced at once, 
For John McEwan, two three-story and basement residences, 35 by 80 feet, on La Salle 
avenue, stone and brick, galvanized iron cornice, slate roof, skylights, stained glass, 
closets and bath, steam beat, hardwood finish and tiling, wood mantels, electric bells 
and speaking tubes, to be commenced at once. For C. W. Seneco, three-story flats 25 
by 56 feet, on Belden avenue, near Larrabee street, Milwaukee pressed brick, stone 
trimmings, slate roof, galvanized Iron cornice, wood mantels, closets and bath, skylights, 
stained glass, etc. ; cost $6,000; under way ; C. W. Hellman, mason; X.R. Aube, carpen- 
ter. For Dr. C. W. Hunt, three-story flats, 53 by 25 feet, on Division, near State street, 
brick, stone trimmings, slate roof, galvanized iron cornices, skylights, stained glass, 
closets and bath, steam heat, hardwood finish and tiling, wood mantels, electric bells, 
speaking tubes ; cost $8,000; under way; C. W. Hellman, mason; X. R. Aube, car- 
penter. For Swedish Lutheran Church, brick and stone building, 93 by 100 feet, Market 
and Whiting streets, slate roof, galvanized iron cornices, iron beams, columns, etc., 
hardwood finish, stained glass, hot air heat ; cost $25,000; taking figures. 

Architect W. L. Carroll reports: For L. H. Fluke, two-story frame dwelling, 24 by 
32 feet, at Englewood ; cost $3,000. For A. C. Graham, two-story brick residence, 22 
by 48 feet, 1546 Warren avenue, red sandstone trimmings ; cost $3,500; completed. For 
‘Tom Mackin, alterations and additions, 32 by 25 feet, four-story and basement residence 
block, 280 Indiana street; cost $3,000; plans in preparation. For Antonio Sucrone, 
three-story and basement apartment building, 25 by 52 feet, 102 Indiana street; cost 
$5,000; nearly completed. For Aaron McKay, two-story frame residence, 30 by 48 feet, 
at Ravenswood ; cost $3,000; under way; also making plans for alterations and addi- 
tions to frame house, corner Lincoln and aie streets ; cost $2,500, 

Architect C. L. Stiles reports: For Davis & Rankin, five-story warehouse, 120 by 
too feet, at 240 to 248 West Lake street; Anderson pressed brick; cost $60,000 ; under 
way; Barney & Rodatz, masons. 

Architect C.M. Palmer reports: For J. J. Gore, two-story dwellings, 50 by 72 feet, 
at 2623 Wabash avenue; stone fronts; cost $16,000; under way; J. Boydell, mason; 
H. H. Roberts, carpenter. 

Architect E, E. Snyder reports: For J. N. Cunning, three-story stores and flats, 40 
by 64 feet, on State near Indiana street ; Anderson pressed brick, Carbondale brown- 
stone; cost $20,000; contracts not let. 

Architect Geo. Beaumont reports: For Minnie Wiese, two-story dwelling, 25 by 67 
feet, at 3121 Vernon avenue; St. Louis pressed brick, Lake Superior brownstone ; cost 
$10,000; under way; F, Blair, builder. For Enos Ayers, four two-story dwellings, 
corner of Ada and Fulton streets ; Indiana pressed brick, stone trimmings ; cost $13,000 ; 
under way ; John Pedgrift, mason ; August Briebach, carpenter. For Tom N. Donnelly, 
two-story dwelling, 22 by 60 feet, at 3144 South Park avenue; Indiana pressed brick ; 
cost $7,000 ; under way. 

Architect A. DL, Huesdale reports: For A. H. Revell, three four-story stores and 
flats, 65 by 60 feet, 355 to 359 North Clark street; Anderson pressed brick, Portage 
brownstone; cost $26,000; urider way. For J. Williamson, three-story flats, 50 by 44 
feet, on Robey street, near Harrison street ; Indiana pressed brick, Portage brownstone ; 
cost $10,000. 

Architect G. Isaacson reports: 
flats, 67 by 50 feet, 212 to 216 West Indiana street ; Anderson pressed brick, 
stone trimmings; cost $20,000; under way; G. Gilbert, mason. 

Architects Cobb & Frost report: For C. R. Keith, three story dwelling, 38 by 80 
feet, 1808 Prairie avenue, granite front ; cost $40,000; John Angus, mason. For E, H. 
Van Ingen, three two-story dwellings, 57 by 60 feet, corner of La Salle avenue and Maple 
street ; cost $15,000. For J. ‘IT. Hammond, two-story stone front dwelling, 43 by 43 feet, 
on Belleview place ; cost $20,000. 

Architects Willet & Pashley report: For Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., five-story 
warehouse, 80 by 130 feet, on West Monroe street; cost $70,000; Thomas Nicholson, 
mason; Blonden & McDonald, carpenters. 

Architects Thomas & Rodger report: For Dr. A. Brooks, three three-story 
stores and flats, 68 by 80 feet, 1623 Wabash avenue; cost $25,000; under way ; 
John Angus, mason; Steinmetz & Eilenberger, carpenters. For James Walsh, three- 
story pressed brick residence, corner Pine and Erie streets ; cost $30,000; contracts 
not let. 

Architect S. V. Shipman reports: For Grant Goodrich, two-story flat building, 
44 by 65 feet, 2327 Dearborn street, Anderson pressed brick; cost $12,000; under 


For Geo. A. Johnson, three four-story stores and 
ummelston 


ay. 

Architect H. R. Wil-on reports: For C. G. Gregory, block of five two-story dwell- 
ings, 100 by 60 feet, on South Park avenue; cost $50,000; Fox & Hinds, masons; W. 
M. Loughlin, carpenter. 

Architect H. B. Seeley reports: For A. T. Ewing, six-story warehouse, 88 by 144 
feet, 264-70 Fifth avenue, Anderson pressed brick ; cost $60,000; under way; L. A. 
Daegling, mason ; Goldie & Son, carpenters. 

Architect L. G. Quackenboss reports: For Dr. R. L. Rea, two-story residence, 28 
by so feet, at 272 Huron street, stone front; cost $18,000; under way ; George Hinch- 
cliff, mason; Diez & Peters, carpenters. 
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Architect L. B. Dixon reports: For Henry Hoyt, two-story stone front dwelling, 
32 by 70 feet, on Calumet avenue; cost $12,000. For M. Uebele, three-story dwelling, 
25 by 52 feet, at 3728 Dearborn street, Indiana pressed brick ; cost $7,000; under way. 

Architect Julius H. Huber reports: For Adam Schaaf, two-story brownstone front 
dwelling, 25 by 56 feet, on West Jackson street ; cost $15,000; contracts not let. For F. 
Adler, three-story store and flats, 25 by 92 feet, on State near Thirty-second street, 
Trenton pressed brick, brownstone trimmings ; contract not let. 

Architect H. Rehwoldt reports: For Mrs. S. Gleason, three-story store and flat 
building, 48 by 55 feet on Thirty-first street, Indiana pressed brick, Lemont stone trim- 
mings ; cost $12,000; under way. 

Architect Fred Ahlschlager reports: For German Lutheran Society, stone and 
brick church, 53 by 100 feet, corner of James avenue and Ullman street ; cost $30,000 ; 
contracts not let. For Mrs. Newman, block of five three-story stores and flats, 60 by 
125 feet, corner Sixty-third street and Stewart avenue, brick, stone trimmings ; cost 
$43,000; under way; Alfred Wenberg, mason; F. B. Peterson, carpenter. 

Architect C. Hine reports: For Turner & Bond, seventeen cottages, 22 by 4o feet 
each, on Oakley avenue, Raleigh street and vicinity, Indiana pressed brick ; cost 
$31,000. 

Dearborn, Mich.—Architects Spier & Rohns, of Detroit, report: For 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, one and one-half story frame depot, 60 by 23 feet ; 
slate roof, terra-cotta fireplace, hardwood finish, etc. ; cost $4,000. 


Delphos, Ind.—Architects Wing & Mahurin, of Fort Wayne, report: For 
Jacob Werner, pastor, Lutheran church, 35 by 80 feet, brick, slate roof, spire 125 feet 
high ; cost $8,000 ; under way ; Christ. Hitts, builder. 

Detroit, Miech.—Architects Scott & Co., report: For A. G. Alexander, two- 
story double dwelling, 36 by 56 feet, brick, stone trimmings, gravel roof; cost $5,000; 
Wright & Newton, builders. For William C. Colburn, three-story dwelling, 20 by 65 
feet, brick, stone trimmings, gravel roof; cost $6,000; Harry Chandler, builder, For 
John Graves, two-story dwelling, 35 by 32 feet, brick, stone trimmings ; cost $2,500; 
James Beattie, builder. 

Architects Mason & Rice report: For Berry Bros., two-story store house, 76 by 115 
feet, brick, gravel roof; cost $10,000; George A. Dupuis, builder. For Mrs. H. A.Clark, 
two-story double dwelling, 52 by 78 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate roof ; cost $12,000 ; 
projected. For Sacred Heart Parish, two-story school building, 38 by 50 feet, brick, 
stone trimmings, slate roof; cost $5,000; projected. For S. G. Caskey, block of three- 
story double store and dwellings, 40 by 60 feet, brick, stone trimmings, gravel roof; cost 
$12,000; Topping & Fisher, mason; Spitzley Bros., carpenters. For George Hendrie, 
three-story frame dwellings, 50 by 60 feet, interior finished in hardwood ; cost $12,000; 
Gideon Vivier & Son, builders. For John B. Dyar, three-story frame dwelling, 50 by 
60 feet, interior finished in hardwood ; cost $7,000; Dumas & Oviellette, builders. 

Architect W. E. Brown reports: For Edward Smith, three-story and basement 
dwelling, 50 by 100 feet, Ohio buffstone walls, cornices, gables, etc. Will be an elegant 
residence, with all modern improvements, to be erected on Woodward avenue ; only con- 
tract let is for the stone work; Batchelder & Long contractors; cost of building not 
given. 

Architects Hess & Raseman reporf: For Edison Electric Light Co., two-story fac- 
tory building, 70 by 100 feet, brick, gravel roof; cost $16,000; M. Scholl & Son, masons ; 
Chandler Bros., carpenters ; Young & Letts, stone. 

* Architect A, E. French reports: For St. Anne’s Parish, three-story parochial resi- 
dence, 40 by 76 feet, brick, stone trimmings, slate and tin roof ; cost $10,000. 

Architects Donaldson & Meier report: For E, Aertz & Co., two-story double store 
building, 40 by 100 feet, brick, stone trimmings, gravel roof; cost $5,0co; M. Blay & 
Son, builders. 

Architects Spier & Rohns report: For David Sutherland, two-story frame dwelling, 
24 by 55 feet, second story and roof shingles; cost $3,000. For Charles Gorham, addi- 
tions and alterations to brick dwelling, 20 by 30 feet ; cost $4,000, 

Messrs. Kitchen & Lewis are building for themselves fourteen frame dwellings, 20 by 
40 feet; cost $22,400. 

George E. Depew is building six two-story frame dwellings, 26 by 54 feet; cost 
$14,700. 

A two-story brick school house, 40 by 60 feet, is being erected ; cost $7,000. 

Messrs. Gideon Vivier & Son are building for themselves five brick dwellings ; cost 
$7,000. 

John Willis is building for the Detroit Street Railway Co. a two-story frame car 
house and barn, 60 by 268 feet ; cost $4,000. 

Building permits were issued during the month of July for new buildings to cost 
$258,060 ; alterations, etc., cost $20,250; total cost $278,310. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—Architect F. D. Hyde reports: For J. K. Graves, Fourth 
street elevator station and engine house, two-story frame, 20 by 30 feet; cost $1,000; 
under way ; John Bell, builder, For John R. Waller, three-story store building, 20 by 
114 feet, pressed brick and terra-cotta front ; cost $6,500; under way. 

Eddyville, Ky.—Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, report: Branch 
Penitentiary building, 600 by 400 feet ; cost $500,000; under way. 





El Paso, Tex.—Talk of war has stopped building enterprises to some extent. 
Architect E. Krause reports: For Marx, Blum & Shuster, three-story brick store 
building, 44 by 120 feet, rock basement; cost about $30,000; under way; Smith, Fer- 
nandis & Wright, builders. For Mr. Phillips, two-story and basement brick and stone 
store building, 60 by 100 feet; cost $19,000; under way; Saul & Co., builders. For Mr. 
Bronzen, two-story and basement brick and stone store building, 120 by 100 feet ; cost 
$34,000; under way; Rallenberry & Spencer, builders. For Joseph Shultz, three-story 
and basement brick and stone store building, 45 by 135 feet; cost $21,000; under way; 
Buchanan & Co., builders. For Mr. Lackten, two-story brick and stone store building, 60 
by 120 feet, rock basement ; cost $23,000 ; under way ; Buchanan & Co., builders. For Die- 
ter & Co., two-story and basement brick and stone store building, 85 by 100 feet ; cost 
20,000; under way. Brower, builder. For George Look, one-story store building, 20 
by 100 feet; under way ; Sorenzen, builder. For C. Q. Stanton, two-story brick lodg- 
ing house, 65 by 40 feet ; cost $3,5co; Burton, builder. For same, one-story brick store, 
24 by 68 feet; cost $2,000; under way; Burton, builder. For A. Burton, two-story 
brick dwelling, 37 by 50 feet; cost $3,500; under way; Burton, builder. For A. Hille, 
two-story brick and basement dwelling, 21 by 36 feet; cost $2,800; under way; Burton, 
builder. For. W. G. Warren, one-story factory building, 50 by 75 feet; cost $1,800; 
Fruin, builder, For Mr. Provencio, two-story brick dwelling, 32 by 40 feet ; cost $3,400; 
Ratlenberry & Spencer, builders. For C. Q. Stanton, one-story brick dwelling, 40 by 
60 feet ; cost $3,000. For Ketelson & Degetan, one-story brick dwelling ; cost $4,000; 
under way. For Mrs. R. Stely, four two-story, brick stores, 91, by 45 feet ; cost $6,000 ; 
under way. Also several smaller dwellings. 

Essex Center, Mieh.—Architects Spier & Rohns, of Detroit, report: For 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, one and one-half-story frame depot, 80 by 22 
feet, slate roof, terra-cotta fireplace, hardwood finish, etc. ; cost $4,500. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Architects Wing & Mahurin report: For Charles Cent- 
liver, two-story frame cottage, 31 by 50 feet, slate roof; cost $4,000; under way; Fred 
Kraft, builder; also frame boat house, 26 by 28 feet; cost $1,000. For Mrs. Hattie 
Tolan, two-story frame cottage, 32 by 43 feet ; cost $2,coo; A. H. Grothaltman, builder. 
For Charles Weller, two-story frame cottage ; cost $2,000; under way; William Ruchel, 
builder, For Henry Drover, repairs, etc. ; cost $2,000; projected. For Jacob Beattie, 
two-story brick dwelling, 32 by 35 feet, slate roof; cost $2,500; under way; owner is 
the builder. 

Garrettville, Ohio.—Architect S. W. Foulk, of Newcastle, Pa., reports : 
Congregational church, two-story brick veneered building, slate roof; cost $7,000. 

Hillsboro, Tex.—Architects Bristol & Clark, of Dallas, report; City Hall 
and school building, two-story brick, metal roof and cornice; cost $11,400; under way ; 
Hughes & Boswell, builders. 

Hinsdale, Mieh.—Architect Joseph E. Mills, of Detroit, reports: For City 
of Hinsdale, two one-story school buildings, each 66 by 40 feet, brick, stone trimmings, 
slate roof; cost of both $6,000; George P. Wolf, builder. 

Jackson, Neb.—Architect G. G. Baldwin, of Sioux City, lowa, reports: For 
Independent School District, brick school house, 40 by 60 feet, tin roof; cost $5,000; 
under way ; Severson & McHill, builders. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Architect E. F. Fassett reports: For Frank Stophlett, 
two-story brick dwelling, 32 by 32 feet ; cost $3,000; under way. ForQ. H. Queal, two- 
story frame dwelling, 35 by 50 feet; cost $5,000; underway. For A. T.&S.F.R.R 


one-story frame depot, 18 by 33 feet ; cost $800; under way. is 


Architects Tinsley, Ramsden & Gooch report; Brick block of ten houses, three 
stories and basement, red sandstone trimmings ; cost $30,000 ; contracts let. For Colonel 
R. H. Hunt, eighteen sets of plans for flats in different parts of the city, on the boards, 


brick, stone trimmings; cost $75,000. For same, five houses, brick and open timber, 
with rough cast plaster fronts; cost $11,000; contracts let. For L. Hammersburgh, 
remodeling store; cost $10,000; contract let. For D. B. McMechan, six brick and stone 
houses ; cost about $25,000; under way. For Dr. T. J. Eaton, frame dwelling ; cost 
$4,500. For B. R. Bacon, remodeling house ; cost $4,000. For same, brick and frame 
barn; cost $1,500. For Mrs. Mary Beck, frame dwelling; cost about $3,500. For B. 
Donnelly, residence ; cost $25,000. 

Architects Burnham & Root, of Chicago, IIl., are preparing plans for a large building 
to be erected for the Y. M. C. A. 

Plans have been made for St. Mary’s church, to be erected at the corner of Holmes 
and Thirteenth streets, at a cost of $35,000. ; 

The New England Mutual Insurance Co. propose to build a $250,000 stone building; 
go by 130 feet. dae 

Messrs. Lathrop & Smith are erecting a five-story fireproof building, 50 by 116 feet, 
on the corner of Sixth and Wyandotte streets. Messrs. Adams & Thayer and Bard & 
Welch are to build a four-story stone front business block on Main street. It will have a 
frontage of 200 feet; brick, stone and iron will be used in the construction, and the build- 
ing will have all modern improvements. . . 

Architects Nier, Hogg & Bryam report: For H. D. Wright, brick residence ; cost 
$8,000; under way, J. Sharp, builder. 

Lebanon, Ind.—Architect J. W. Hammond, of Frankfort, reports: _Remodel- 
ing brick M. E. Church, slate roof; cost $3,500; under way; Daniels & Palmer, of 
Frankfort, contractors. 

Little Roek, Ark.—Architect Max Olopp has prepared plans which have been 
accepted for the Pulaski county court house, brick and stone building, two and a-half- 
stories high, fire-proofed ; cost $50,0co. 

Architect Thomas Harding: For R. W. Dawson, brick veneered building, 60 by 
140 feet ; cost $6,000; J. Beattie, contractor. 

Bids called for tll October 10, 1886, for County Court House for Pulaski county, at 
Little Rock, Ark. W. F. Hill, county judge, brick and stone building ; estimated cost, 
$50,000; W. A. Orlopp, Little Rock, architect. Office for Pulaski Gas Light Company, 
brick, 40 by 4o feet ; estimated Cost, $3,000 ; Rickow & Harris, architects. 





Livingston, Tex.—Architect Eugene T. Heinen, of Houston, reports : Polk 
county jail, two-story brick building, 28 by 54 feet ; cost $9,o00; contract to be let Sep- 
tember 10. 

London, Ky.—Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, report: Brick and 
stone court house, 60 by 75 feet ; cost $17,000; under way; J. W. Mullens, contractor. 


Louisville, Ky.—Architects McDonald Bros. report: For the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, one dormitory building, 260 by 160 feet, four-stories high, 
brick, terra-cotta trimmings, all modern conveniences, contracted for $64,500 ; separate 
contracts; foundation under way. For Y. M. C. A., gymnasium building, 40 by go 
feet ; cost $5,000; under way ; John Baumeister, contractor. 


Marlin, Tex.—Architect Eugene I’. Heiner, of Houston, reports: Falls county 
court house, three-story brick building, 76 by 118 feet ; cost $47,493; contract let August 
19 to A. Baumbach, of Houston. 


Marshall, Mieh.—Architects Spier & Rohn, of Detroit, report: For C. T. 
Cook, two and one-half-story brick and stone dwelling, 40 by 60 feet, slate roof; cost 
$8,000; S. H. & J. H. Egerton, builders. 


Middlesex, Pa.—Architect S. W. Foulk, of Newcastle, reports: Presbyterian 
church, two-story brick, stone trimmings, slate roof; cost $6,500. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Architect Warren H. Hayes reports: Present out- 
look is favorable for several large buildings to be started this fall, from my sketches. Have 
at present under way, the First Congregational Church, 98 by 142 feet; Lake Superior 
brownstone, broken ashlar; cost $55,000; under way ; Geo. Summers, builder. 

Architects Groff & Chamberlin report: Present condition and outlook fair. For J. 
B. Crocker, two and one-half story frame; cost $10,000; under way. For W. H. Groff, 
two and one-half story frame; cost $15,000; under way. For P. G. Lamaroux, three- 
story brick and stone building ; cost $25,000 ; under way. For R. E. Grafton, three-story 
brick building; cost $25,000; projected. For same, three-story brick ; cost $20,000 ; 
under way. For Chas. Oliver, frame dwelling ; cost $5,000; under way. For Samuel 
Davis, frame dwelling ; cost $6,000; under way. For L. Groff, frame dwelling; cost 
$5,000; completed. For F.C. Penny, two and one-half story brick, tile and slate house ; 
cost $8,coo. For J. H. Paul, three-story double house; cost $8,000; projected. For L. 
S. Gillette, two and one-half story double brick and frame house ; cost $15,000. For F. 
G. J. G. Myers, frame dwelling ; cost $6,000; under way. For Crooker & Groff, two 
frame dwellings ; cost $5,000; under way. For A. Bates, frame dwelling; cost $5,000 ; 
under way. For A. G, Bigelow, frame dwelling ; cost $3,000; completed. 

Klink & Johnson, three-story wood and brick store and dwelling, 704 Cedar 
avenue; cost $6,000. E.S. Woodworth, two-story wooden dwelling, 1601 Linden ave- 
nue; cost $5,000. E. B. Chement, two-story frame dwelling, 1603 Linden avenue ; cost 
$5,000. Masonic Temple Association, eight-story brick and stone-building, Sixth street 
and Hennepin avenue; cost $200,000. Hall and Ducey, one and one-half-story brick 
and stone planing mill, Sixth street and Third avenue north; cost $10,000. West and 
Stevens two two-story frame dwellings, 2118 and 3120 Bryant avenue south ; cost $10,000, 
A. Kelly, five three-story brick dwellings, 1213-1221, Hawthorne avenue ; cost $30,000. 
H.C. Pearson, two-story frame dwelling, 3101-3105 Garfield avenue ; cost $6,000. J. 
G. Gluck, two-story brick veneer dwelling, 1898 Hennepin avenue ; cost $8,000. C. A. 
Anderson, two two-story frame dwellings, 2832-2838 Garfield avenue south, $6,000. 
Western Avenue Methodist Church, frame church building, 1500 Western avenue ; cost 
$6,000. W. H. Lyon, two and a-half-story frame dwelling, 638 Elwood avenue north ; 
cost $20,000. E. G. Pattee, two-story frame dwelling, 263 Cedar Lake avenue: cost 
$5,000. C. E. Rogers, five two-story frame dwellings, 201 and 209 Fourth avenue N., E. ; 
cost $7,500. G. R. Kirkbride, two-story frame dwelling, 2200 First avenue south ; 
cost $5,000. Ingraam, Olson & Co., remodeling store building, 213-215 Nicollet 
avenue; cost $10,000. W. A. Fuller, three three-story brick tenements, 1119 Henne- 
pin avenue; cost $12,000, J. Lussier, two two-story frame dwellings, 619, 627 Penn 
avenue north; cost $10,300. P, J. Lamoreaux, six three-story brick, stone and wooden 
tenements, Eighth avenue and Lyndale; cost $27,000. R. H. Jones, five three-story 
brick store and dwelling buildings, Franklin avenue E.; cost $24,000. Northwestern 
Hospital Association, three-story brick hospital building; cost $30,000. Mrs. M. E. 
French, two-story frame dwelling, 1787 Hennepin avenue ; cost $8,000. W.H. Tripp, 
two two-story frame dwellings, 2924-2928 Pleasant avenue ; cost $7,000. Minneapolis, 
Lyndale & Minnetonka Railway Company, engine house, machine shop, car house and 
coal shed, Thirty-first street and Blaisdell avenue ; cost $40,000. Joseph Campbell two 
two-story frame dwellings, 3008-3010 Garfield avenue ; cost $7,000. E. M. Cannon, two- 
story dwelling, 1516 Lake street east; cost $5,000. H. ‘I. Wells, three-story brick 
veneer dwelling, 1731 Hennepin avenue; $25,000. S. P. Clark, three two-story frame 
dwellings, 2624-2628 Seventeenth avenue south; cost $7,500. F. L. Mortimer, three- 
story brick dwelling and barn, Lyndale avenue and Fifty-fourth street ; cost $11,800. 
G. H. Brown, two double two-story brick veneer dwellings, 800-804 Lake street west ; 
cost$12,000. H. W. Taylor, two two-story frame dwellings, Seventeenth street, between 
Hawthorne and Linden avenues; cost $6,000. First Congregational Church Society, 
church building, 800 Fifth street S. E.; cost $55,000. C. Suilivan & C.O. Anderson, 
three three-story brick stores and dwellings, 1025, 1028 Washington avenue south ; cost 
$20,000. 

Moberly. Mo.—Architects Nier, Hogg & Bryam, of Kansas City, report: For 
Board of Education, brick school building, 60 by 72 feet ; cost $10,000; under way. 





Mount Vernon, Mo.—Architect’S. B. Abbott, of North Springfield, reports: 
For School Board, brick school building, 32 by 64 feet, with two wings, 16 by 25 feet, 
stone trimmings, galvanized iron cornice, hot air heat; cost $6,000; under way. 

Mulberry, Ind.—Architect J. W. Hammond, of Frankfort, reports: Frame 
cottages for John Steckle and Emanuel Mitman; cost about $1,200 each; under way ; 
A. A. Bayles, of Frankfort, contractor. 


Norfolk, Va.—Architect S. W. Foulk, of Newcastle, Pa., reports: For Young 
Men’s Christian Association, four-story brick building, granite and terra-cotta trim- 
mings ; cost $32,000; nearly completed. For James Plallis, two-story frame dwelling, 
slate roof ; cost $2,000. 

Architects J. T. Moulton & Son, of Chicago, IIl., report: For Norfolk & Western 
R. R. Co., grain elevator, 60 by 87.6 feet, storage capacity 150,000 bushels ; cost $60,000 ; 
under way ; J. T. Moulton & Son, architects, contractors and builders. 


North Springfield, Mo.—Architect S. B. Abbott reports: For Second 
Presbyterian Church, chapel, pressed brick and stone, slate roof, lecture room 30 by 50 
feet, other room 16 by 26 feet; cost $3.500; under way. For Mr, Fay, alterations and 
additions ; cost $2,000; under way; D. E. Davis, contractor. 
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Oberlin, Ohio.—Architects Weary & Kramer, of Akron, report: For E. A. 
Webster, store building; cost not given. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa.—Architect E. Clark, of Ottumwa, reports: For A. P. 
Spencer, two-story basement and mansard residence, 34 by 54 feet, brick basement, fur- 
nace heat; cost $3,500; taking figures. 

Ottumwa, Iowa.—Architect E. Clark reports: For A. D. Smith, two-story 
dwelling, 22 by 38 feet, frame; cost $1,200. For R.T. Shea, remodeling residence ; cost 
$8co ; under way. 

Parsons, Kan.—Architects Nier, Hogg & Bryam, of Kansas City, Mo., 
report: For Angell, Mathewson & Co., three-story brick hotel building, 122 by 100 
feet ; cost $30,000 ; preparing plans. 

Pierce City, Mo.—Architect W. E. Foley, of Springfield, reports: For the 
city, two-story brick building, 25 by 75 feet; cost $3,200; under way; Max Andred, 
builder, 

Richmond, Ind.—Architect John A. Hasecoster reports: Business is im- 
proving. For A. L. Pogue, two-story stone front business block, 48 by 122 feet, slate and 
tin roof; cost $9,300; projected. For Wm. H.Suddhof, two-story brick dwellings, stone 
trimmings, slate roof, all modern improvements; cost $3,5co; projected. For Frank 
Smelser, two-story frame cottage ; cost $1,500; projected. 

Rushville, Ind.—Architect J. W. Hammond, of Frankfort, reports: For 
Methodist Episcopal Church, brick building, 70 by 96 feet, trimmed with ornamental 
brick, slate roof; cost $15,000; under way; Chas. H. Hoffman, of Indianapolis, con- 
tractor. 

Salem, Ind.—Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, Ky., report: For 
Washington County Court House, three-stories and tower, go by 72 feet; to be built of 
limestone, fireproofed ; cost $60,000; Crambaugh & Metchn, contractors. 

Salem, Towa.—Architect I. C. Wykoff, of Keokuk, reports: For John Bick- 
ster, stone and brick store and bank building, 42 by 60 feet ; cost $4,000; under way. 
For J. C. Reeves, one-story brick store building, 20 by 80 feet ; cost $1,500; under way. 

Savannah, Ga.—Architects McDonald Bros., of Louisville, Ky., report: 
Three-story brick, stone and iron jail building, 75 by 150 feet; cost $60,000; Wm, F. 

3owe, contractor; work under way. 

Sioux City, Lowa.—Architect G. G, Baldwin reports: For E. Higman, 
three-story brick block, 50 by 150 feet, stone trimmings, tin roof, iron girders and pillars; 
cost $28,000; under way ; Andrew Peterson and Steven Johnson, builders. For Inde- 
pendent School District, brick school house, 65 by go feet, shingle roof, steam heat ; cost 
$15,000; just started; Jenkinson Bros. and D. M. Killian builders. For F. F. Beck, 
two-story brick store, 25 by 70 feet, tin roof, stone trimmings ; cost $3,000; under way ; 
F. F. Beck and Jenkinson Bros., builders. For W. P. Manly, frame dwelling, 33 by 40 
feet, furnace heat ; cost $2,800; projected. For Mrs. Marion, frame dwelling, 32 by 40 
feet ; cost $2,300; under way ; C. K. Poor, builder. 

Architect J. W. Martin has in hand a brick school building; cost, $15,000; D. M. 
Killian, builder. For W. E. Higman, three-story brick and stone building; cost, 
$26,000. 

Springfield, Mo.—Architect S. B. Abbott, of North Springfield, reports: For 
Wm. Marshall, one and one-half story frame cottage, 24 by 40 feet, with wing 24 by 20 
feet, tower; cost $2,200; under way. 

Architect W. E. Foley reports: For Mrs. M. G. Weaver, one-story frame, 48 by 
60 feet ; cost $6,000; under way. For John M. Lisenby, two-story frame, 40 by 54 


feet; cost $4,500; under way ; Everett, Smith & Anderson, builders. For L. W. Hub- 
bell, alterations in two-story frame, 38 by 69 feet; cost $4,000; under way; Jarrett & 
Hutton, builders. For W. G. Porter, Jr., alterations in two-story frame, 32 by 40 feet; 
cost $2,000; under way; Jarrett & Hutton, builders. For Board of Trade, three-story 
brick building, 45 by go feet ; cost $12,000 ; contracts not let. Catholic church, 47 by 106 
feet, brick, slate roof; cost $20,000; under way; Thos. Conlon, builder. 


Stafford, Kan.—Architect N. A. Collins reports: About forty frame buildings 
are being erected here, ranging in cost from $500 to $1,800. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Architect C. A Wallingford reports: For Allen Brown, 
frame residence; cost, $4,000; projected. For Sarah Ward, brick veneered residence ; 
cost, $4,000; projected. For Clark-Bryant Syndicate, brick stores ; cost, $12,0co; Wm. 
Hodgins, builaer. For same, brick factory; cost, $4,000; Taylor & Craig, builders. 
For C. A. Wallingford, frame residence ; cost, $5,000; J. Le Duc, builder. For Lover- 
ing & Backus, brick veneered store building; cost, $20,00c; Dowling & Ruse, builders. 
The following are among the most important building permits issued recently: M. J. 
Miller, two-story brick veneered store and dwelling; cost, $5,000. Benson & Hacket, 
block of one-story brick stores ; cost, $5,000. T. B. Campbell, two-story frame dwelling ; 
cost, $6,000. Theodore Hamm, two-story brick veneered dwelling ; cost, 20,000, Bass 
& Gulenberg, dwelling ; cost, $5,0co. Anton Roessler, store and dwelling ; cost, $8,950. 
Mrs. A. B. Murphy, alterations to brick dwelling; cost, $5,000. S. Dearing, two-story 
brick veneered dwelling ; cost, $6,000. St. Paul Real Estate and Improvement Associa- 
tion, one-story addition to brick store, Sixth street, between — and Roberts ; cost, 
$5,000. Penner & Becht, two-story frame dwelling, Wilkin, between Smith and Ramsey 
streets, $7,c0o. Oakland Cemetery Association, one and one-half-story stone dwelling, 
Sycamore, between Gate and Courtland streets, cost, $7,500. Minnesota Transfer 
Railroad Co., one-story brick engine house, Union, near University ; cost, $3,000, W. 
Thauwald, two-story brick double store and dwelling, $6,000. 


Superior City, Wis.—Architect E.S. Radcliff, of St. Paul, Minn., reports : 
For James Barden, two-story brick office building, 24 by 48 feet, brick ; cost $8,000 ; 
plans under way. 

Temple, Tex.—Architects Cook & Manning, of Waco, Texas, have prepared 
plans for the Temple Hotel Co., for a three-story brick hotel building ; cost, $15,000 ; 
Ben. Lee, of Belton, Texas, general contractor; to be commenced at once. 


Toledo, @.—Architect N. B. Bacon has prepared plans for J. B. Bell for a 
$20,000 residence. Also prepared plans for the new Third Baptist Church building ; 
cost, $19,000, 

Van Wert, Ohio.—Architects Wing & Mahurin, of Fort Wayne, Ind., report : 
For G. W. McGovern: ‘I'wo-story frame dwelling, 30 by 35 feet; cost $2,500; under 
way. 

West Plains, Mo.—Architect W. E. Foley, of Springfield, reports: Presby- 
terian church, brick building, 36 by 54 feet ; cost $3,500; projected. 

Wvandotte, Mich.—Architects Hess & Raseman, of Detroit, report: For 
city of Wyandotte, one-story school building, 65 by 40 feet ; brick, stone trimmings, slate 
roof; cost $5,000, 


Youngstown, Ohio.—Architect C. H. Owsley has prepared plans for a gym- 
nasium building for this city. 





The Jackson Heat-Saving and. Ventilating-Grate. 











FRONT VIBW. 


ComBiINED GRATE AND FURNACE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, 
Nickel-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest 
climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary 
grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable temperature, with 
out drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROoO., 
77 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








THR HRNRY DIBBILLBEK GO., Ghicago Agents. 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 
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FETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


CLARK, RAFFEN & CO,, Proprietors, 


COLUMNS, WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
LINTELS, GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


75 and 77 Lake St., Chicago.—J. H. MANNY, Mgr., Chicago. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOYNTON’S 
CELEBRATED 
FURNACES. 
With 1883-84 Patent Improve- 


ments. Ranges, Baltimore 
Heaters, Etc. 


N. A. Boynton, Pres. 
C. B, Boynton, Vice-Pres. 
H.C. Boynton, Sec. & Treas. 
Inventors of all Boynton 
Furnaces which have been on 
the market for over 33 years. 


Over 50,000 BOYNTON 
FURNACES in use. 





To secure ‘* Boynton’s”’ latest 
. =~ =2s Improvements, Architects are re- 
a : — == quested to specify Boynton Fur- 


nace Co’s Manufacture. 





THE AINSWORTH 
Boiler ? Pipe Covering. 


The most durable. Non-combustible. The greatest fuel saver. 
This covering has been used extensively throughout the East the past 10 years, 
the first coverings applied being still as good as new. 


It is non-conductive, incombustible, the most durable, tenacious and inexpensive. 


Under the auspices of the Western Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., it stood 
the test of super-heated steam to 720 degrees without showing any change externally, 
while the other coverings showed signs of charring below 350 degrees. 

It has been exposed to the weather 8 years without injury. 

It may at any time be removed and re-applied. 

This covering will not radiate heat, nor burn or impart fire to surrounding surfaces and 
will remain uninjured, doing no damage to the underlying metal under any conditions, 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, Agent, 
Room 929 Opera House Block, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





LOCKWOOD 


& KIMBELL, 


—SSSSOLE AGENTS FOR THES 


St. Louis Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 


o—=——Manufacturers of Pressed, Molded and Ornamental Brick===<o 





THESE Pressed Brick have been used in Chicago for the past twenty years, and are in nearly all of the large office and business blocks in the city. 
Have stood the test of fire and climate, and show by careful and powerful tests to stand a greater pressure than any Pressed Brick in the United 


States. Also Sole Agents for 


Fell & Roberts Celebrated Pressed Brick from Trenton, New Fersey, 
— —AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR—— 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and Zanesville Pressed, Molded and Enameled Bricks. 
ALSO, AGENTS FOR 
KNGLISH KNAMBRIL.RD BRIGK 
—AND THE— 
MISSOURI FIREBRICK & CLAY COMPANY’S CELEBRATED FIREBRICK. 
STOCKS OF ALL THE ABOVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


STOREHOUSE, 2399 ARCHER AVE. 


OFFICE, 162 WASHINGTON ST, ROOMS 52 and 53. 








Storehouse Telephone, 8168 


Ke Office Telephone, 1488. 





ee 
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Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves,|Te WELCOME CHIMNEY Car. 


Patented July, 1880. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL IN USE. 


ABSOLUTE SUCCESS ! 
Over 100 different kinds. Suitable for Families, Hotels, Restaurants and POSITIVE GUARANTEE . 
Public Institutions. Laundry, Hatters’ and Tailors’ Heaters. Hot Plates, 


Thirty days’ trial without pay 4 
Warming Chests for Pantries, Hot Water Generators, etc. After being used for three 1 


months purchasers, if not en- 
tirely satisfied, will have their 
money refunded, therefore no 
risk, 


C.H. L’Amoureux, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
313 Spring Street, 
NEW YORK. 
DRAFTS IMPROVED IN ALL CASES, 





Onty A Matcu To Kinpteitr. No Coat. No Woop. No AsHes. No 
Smoxe. No Dust. No Lasor. No Dancer. No Opvor. 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 


Highest Award American Institute, N. Y., 1883. Silver Medal 
American Institute, N. Y., 1884. Gold Medal awarded Crystal Palace 
Electrical Exhibition, London, 1882. Highest Award for Motive power 
British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 











Reliable. No Boiler. Steady. No Coal. Simple. No Ashes. Compact. 
Economical. No Engineer. No Explosion. No Gearing Wheels. No Danger. 
No parts requiring frequent renewal. » 


Union Spring Hinges 








ARE 
REQUIRING ONLY A MatcH To START IT—GIVING ITs FULL PowgR i | Ma Ell Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 
IMMEDIATELY. ,’ Put on Wrong. 
i 
They work either way, right or left. 
THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO., All sizes. Single or double acting. i 


For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
they have no equal. 


If your merchant does not keep { 
them, write to / 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agt. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 


New York and Philadelphia. 76 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








EADERS will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with Advertisers. 

















































PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. | “aréle: Finishing Woods, continued: 
rae Se Rtalian, Veined. ».-- s0eccecccescscvensaws 4 00 | Mahogany, Cuba, per Ib..... ..seeeseeees 12@ 20 | 
CuicaGo, SEPTEMBER 10, 1886. Tennessee, red...... eb eS aS News wecaaeiecc (SSD SO MROREWOGU. OIG: clas cinackeseces o5's6isie oe 5@ 15 : 
BRICK, Per M. ert anes (akan eereesvaseeune 3 00 | 
. t TO wccccccccccccccccccccccccs . co Pre i 
DOWNS Siccassensses seinncsaeaceaneeenee $ 7 00@ 7 50 Ophite... = mit eit RECT RAE — : = : ae CALIFORNIA WOODS, ETC. / 
2>RESSE SRICK. A es Cece cree cc cccccscerccceces / 
PF , — —- ——. i 7? (Quotations furnished by James O. Cuthbert.) | 
(Quotations furnished by manufacturers.) ‘ ; x i 
Roofing, Vermont, per square : 
Chic ago Anderson er ee «-$18 00o@ 27 00] Green...... Z oe 6 50 PROD WOOG IMMIDEE jos: vicsictinscs/edoesineipeeecs $50 00o@$55 00 
Molded .....0c00ccceee 65 00@300 co Purple 6 50 | Redwood shingles—square, sexagon, round, 
Indiana, Hinc hliff pheesncssares eh svaennesee 16 00@, 22 00 Red 13 50 diamond and octagon, small quantities.... 5 25@ 5 50 
Molded .cccce.se secee 25 00@ 50 00 Black, Lehigh . 5 75@ 6 75 Mexican Spanish MNO cascasuneccacccin +150 00@300 oo : 
Perth Amboy Butt. soc cccccescccccccccsces 5° 00 Black, Chepanea’ er Pre seeees 7 30@ 8 00 California pine........0++++ sere eeceeeeees 65 00@ 75 00 | 
went —s Kinball teeeee 50 00 Black, RRM ON ccs cen ceccieanasioe anicisanals - 5 50@ 5 80] Georgia Yellow Pine: | 
Standar« uring on ¢ IMDALL wecccesscece 24 00 = . sii Floorin ; 
"Tiffany... cee ccscccnccceecceccccee wenee 22 00@ 30 00 ones CAR LOTS. xst Rood [ADEA 11 fe a 35 00 
(Quotations furnished by Lockwood & Kimbell.) (Lumbermen’s Exchange, 250 So, Water St). FSU 20: ClEAT. O Nic cccecconnccs veeeewe 35 00 
St. Louis pressed ......seeececeee iarsemes $ 27 00 | Boards: (Ordinary Dimensions.) Boards, D1 S..cecececcsceceeeseseeses 33 COM 35 00 : 
“ A ree ey 50 00@200 00 Pine, 1st quality, clear......... eneesabaned $46 co@48 00 Beaded Ceiling : | 
Trenton pressed 2.002. ccceccceess ws 40 00 PING, 20 QUALLY,, o0000csc0sncccnsvoesensas 44 OOMDAT OO Bat Oe 2G CIORN Se Mcgiecdekdcvsisiensceee 18 00@ 21 00 } 
molded ..... «+ 65 00@200 00 Pine, 3d quality. ....sseseeeseeeeeesceeees 42 00@44 00 PE Esai seeecseieeses'e 20 COW 90:00 / 
Philadelphia pressed .... cece 45 oof Common .........+04- aisinie wens vials s/ste)a cece 13 00 J iN...e.ccvccccseccees 33 00O@ 36 00 ‘ 
NNO s ccnasanessina ces: woke 65 00@200 00 | Siding : Step plank: 
altiMOTE ..eeeeeeceeeceeee occccccscercces 55 00 PINE: conspesossossesees sees weiss eocccces 10 50@z2z2 00 ist & 2d clear 14%, 114 & 2 in........... 33 0O@ 35 00 i 
Milwaukee ......-sseseeeeees eceerccevceces 25 00] Framing Timber: Georgia Cypress: ; 
PRINTS ccs vin 5 09:06-60404558%6.00 50 ces 30 00 PLING. ccnvh vicons snsblas cides sisewans'ckewan on XB NOONE /00 EMONUGr, 186 Gt 20 CORR ss c0cce Soccdovciew 35 00@ 40 00 / 
ee er besens 85 00@100 00 | Zaths: Shingles ne ocsesvecesee 3 95@ 4 95 ; 
Toledo, red common,..... (jan aebba nares . 12 00 (EE aera Set ee SUA EN aia 2 o0| Frame Oak Lumber ‘and Timber: 
- SLOCK ..c0e-cocecesccee socccceces 17 00} Shingles : PGE. écacteeese ss Sateane's soho Geae mecete + 23 00@ 25 00 i 
Fire EE. kc Sad cneeeweepususesearenedaes 25 00@ 30 00 PIMP LERWED),. s'cscccvccesidciviessicccocseee 594000 2 00 Ur] aa CD RR SR OER ADS 24 00@ 30 00 : 
CEMENT, peared ETC. Per Cask. Cedar..... i vbetesopuines se5550~ seacisuecce) QAGRb 2 Se } 
Chicago Lime.. ae wesee $065@ 75 | Miscellaneous : PAINT, ETC. Per Ib, 
Wisconsin “ie orate oor ; ‘i gy ene 90@ 1 00 aie seeeceeeereceecereeerees tee ‘ a 19 Dry. In Oil. 
Milwaukee, Utica, “ouisvi le, Akron. ...... 1 00@ 1 25 Ss eeeeee . sree eeeeees @2i OO} write lead (Americat).<cccescccceceoes | 
PIRI oocnbccessbbense-500en0ccanccseoees 3 25@ 3 50 Pine, ’yellow southern. tteeeeeeeeeeereeees 28 0035 00 oe ee lees ; 
Keene’s coarse....-+sseseeseseeeecesseceees 7 50@ 9 00 HARDWOODS. Red, Venetian........++ ssScsesencececs, AG Leg iza j 
owentigh 9 Se Uessske ten bsaeaunnsd samen . —. . (Quotations furnished by Holbrook Co.) 0 aang 9 nan heaaee cosekeabaekas = 40@1 00 | 
Hair (cattle), per bu..... Mekoeennic® sececese  20@ ~~ -.25 | Walnut, rst & 2d,1in....... sete eeeeeens $ 75 00@ 80 00 Yellow, rsh 7 es Pceineaeckets . 2@ = ] 
Hair (goat), per bu Se a i ID 40 £34 ANG UP, 00001000000 eveccccescces 80 00@ 100 00 Vallow i Gniome 18 se ; 
f Wal a a ellow, Chrome .. a @ 5 
Sand (lake shore), per yard.. eee eee 1 00o@ 1 25 alnut, CountertOP....seeesseeeeee veces 15@ 20 Green aChrome ata pee 
Ash, 1st & 2d, 1 in ......0. ee ee 30 00@ 320014 SSCS a a EARS OER @ 
STONE. Te RED uc esas see's Secwwccnina neers , D 36 00 Black: k Aris. .+.+. conelcieciseicisciveic sities *3@ 35 
(Quotations furnished by J. S. F. Batchen.) ARIE OB oo 5ccs'es scence : 45 00 — AMP. coeccresesccsccece eesereecs D 30 
Maple, 1st & 2d, 1 in.--.0s.ccecseoeces Hees ue, ultramarine......0- seuicinea awsvees San 35 
Per cubic foot. LS pr i i a a ah al 35 Bitty Oe en cicacanws on oaenaaeuwe 2 
Limestone: Promiscuous blocks. _ f.0. b. cars, Chicago. | 97% i Magar eepenvenersteosees 4° 00] Whiting (dry).ccsscc.s0c0cscseseess <a ; 
MED Scckinesks cd.ccsscaceenew nse ie 50 ak, white, IS' 2d, TiN... se eeeeeeee- 35 ©°| Paris white ( english)... 2@ 3 
Blue Beaford ..........sc.cccee aessbenuae 65 1M Ups... erseeeeeee » 4° 917 itharge (American)... 6@ <5 
Hoosier deep blue Bedford ........... eee 65 Oak, white, quarter sawed . 55 00 Sienna, burnt.......... ae 9@ 16 
: bu ss Tene ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 5° Oak, red, rst & ad, tin... ++... ksi: 35 9° | Umber, burnt......0.00ecsses Sa seiae sts 7@ 16 Hl 
Pia >vivees SEhSRESES TASS RES ORGS oe 35@ 50 ot Ge a ee ei . 4° °°} Oil, linseed (raw), =e. tee eeeeeeeees 42 | 
eet eee eee cies 40@ 50 Oak, red, quarter sawed............ seees 40 00@ 50 00 Oil, linseed (boiled), “ PCN 45 
Salem Oolitic. emilee ke ek nnee, seat kouauks. 50 Cherry , ist & 2d, rin. tee eeeeereeenes 75 00 Turpentine Es are arene i 45 
Foundation: 1%) WE Re PAR sccces ae Sessevccess (601 OO@ S560 Varnish, coach, eae ae CNN ti a 1 25@ 200 
PMEMEON OO -BOCK piss oonnsassececccnnes 20@ 25 244.3 & 4in.......seeeeees seeeeeseee 95 00@ 100 00 Wavarsti. shellac a aS RS RE 325@ 400 
BR Er SONGS sssisicnsvaccecrcccencews 8 oo | Beech, Red, rst & 2d........000e00e seese 25 00@ 30 00 : E 
EES SEES ee ene ese 40@ 1 00 Whitewood, ist & 2d, 1, 1%, 1 & 2in 26 00@ 3000 
AR ee Ne - 40@ 1 00 244, & PUD cacveccecsesesseaseses (ae ee. Ge ae . HARDWARE, : 
Sandstone—Promiscuous blocks : : Birch, red, rst & 2d......... seeeee seeers 35 COM 40 00] Nails: Per Keg. : 
Hummelstown or Philadelphia Brown Stone I 50 Butternut, ist & 2d, 1 im....ee.eeeeeeeeee 45 00@ 50 00 Spikes, wrought..... é #3 40 : 
Brown Connecticut.........00-+ Sbebonbe ea I 50 1% & up. te cecccccees .- 55 00 TERPENNY, COMMON o6cccdsccscccvios 00000 215 { 
Amherst. ..cccesecssccsceccecceeseseesess 60@ 75] Sycamore, rst & 2d.. Boe OO SMINGIO. A Seis p.yoas a) cisiece's Saleen’ sane Demmene 3.90 
DRG a cusebceaseseb essen sncseabaewaes 55@ 65 Gum, red, rst & ad, 30 00 Lath, 3’s fine ..... eae a sieuvaceaeet wecineeeie ; 5 15 : 
Potomac Red Sandstone ..............+0. I 25 1% & up..... te eeeececeesercececece : 4° 00 Steel nails, 10’s to 60’s......... meeivesusiecios 2 30 
Ty er er rr I 10 F INISHING WOODS. For steel nails add 20 c. per keg. i 
Malone Blue Euclid..... Sauseavasinmch anise 55@ 65] Mahogany, Mexican, perlb.........seeee- 15@ 20 For finishing-nails add $1.50 per keg. : 
New York bluestone .....000sscocccceccses 1 35@ 1 40] Mahogany, St. Domingo, PEDIDs sss cise. 20@ 25 For ee add 75 c. per keg. i 
PERTH AMBOY Complete Outfits for Hotels and | 
TERRA-COTTA CO Public Institutions. ' 
y ° Sees | 
GENERAL OFFICE, We invite the attention of Architects to our Improved Machinery. | 
Nos. 80 & 81 Astor Hous, ° —_——_ j 
NEW YORK CITY, PLANS, ETC., CHEERFULLY FURNISHED § 
t 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
; ROY LAUNDRY 
ARCHITECTURAL | 
ropes } 
. TERRA-COTTA. MACHINERY CO. Limited. 
he ,, a a 
WM. W. K. NIXON, Room 91s, NEW YORK, TROY, CHICAGO, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING. 32 Dey Street. 297 Wabash Avenue. 
SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO. 








Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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E. P. Wilce & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds, 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Ete., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) of 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 
HARDWOOD FLOORING, 


KILN DrieEp, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YE L LOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., étc. 
Lstimates Furnished on Application. 
OFFICE AND Factory: ; 

COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 


os. LIU A, 


536 South Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 6-0. 6 © © 6 & 0 


ARTISTIC 


Wood Carving : Modeling 


In any Style, Antique or Modern, according to 
designs furnished, or will furnish designs 
in harmony with style and spect- 
fications of work. 





o. 6.6 @ 0 ¢ 6 6 6 6 6% 6 6.6 6 26 6 


ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS FOR ALL KINDS 


OF METAL CASTINGS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ARCIIITECTS, BUILDERS, 
MANTLE MAKERS 


and OTHERS. 


THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 





to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





DIRECT~- FROM 


ENGRAVING protocRAPH: 


NO DRAWING REQUIRED: 


NO HAND WORK NECESSARY. 


‘seno copy CHEAP, ARTISTIC 


FOR ESTIMATE\( ROS soe Bran’ pens: $0. 








> IRON = 


ROOFING 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHE S4x2 LATH. 


CORRUGATING Co. 


+ CINCINNATI, O. = 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHICAGO SELLING AGT. 


io} 
: 
qq 
= 
x 
fom! 
Oo 
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Cuas. E. Biniinx, 115 Dearporn Sr., 








Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks, 
Cae FLAT KEY LOCKS, 6 Oh 


V4 S 
= ont BUILDINGS, © ‘Nath EQ y 


vst SprrAL Pipz, Etc. b 
GLOBE VENTILATORS Sq ¥ F 
43 & 45 Franklin St, [8 
5S 
da 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Price 


& MANF'RD BY 
NORE VENTILATOR 
co. 


RAT FEB. 2928 8! 
-: MAY ot" 1676 





ROCHESTER: f-¥. 





% 


wu \ 
~~ 






Lists, ————— 








SUPPLIES. 


Fred, Adee’s Enameled 
Drip Tray. 


PLUMBERS’ 


aay Water Closet. = Drip Trays under seats of Water 


Closets have become a necessity, and 
Fred Adee’s are the best, Zane’s Wa- agua 
] ter Closets are the WH | 


BEST IN THE WORLD. ) 4 
Send for circular to ah 
Fred, Adee & Co., 


52 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 





> 


50,000 in use. 























25,000 in use. 





PEERLESS BLACK For MORTAR. 


Red, White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. All Colors 
Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBRL H. PRBRNGH & GoO.,, 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 





THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, & 
Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, y 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 
count to churches and the trade. I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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H. HARTLEY, 


PROPRIETOR 







Lake Superior 


Hartley's Quarry, 


WASHBURN, WIS. 














factory Lamps 


RUILDERS OF 


1 
GIP Ciba ry aaNen Se 
PHILADELPHIA. 
tHYSN.J.G.G.Lr.Co.Lro. 
No lf PARK PLACE. 
NEW YORK. 














Marston's Hand & Foot Circular Saw. 



















A simple, strong 
and durable ma- 
chine for actual 
use, 

Weight, 300 Ibs. 

Top measures 
28x38 inches. 

Iron grooves in 
top for gauges to 
slide in. Steel 
shafts and arbor, 
Cut gears. 


See oe & 





= A =e =e on 

ee = Send for re- 

Se hi ; — == duced price list. 
J. M. MARSTON & CO., 


4 APPLETON ST., _ BOSTON, MASS. 
| ee 
Bie Bes Binist ORWo FoR; bs | AGENTS IN 
.@ Burcterse ic" 
ba _Be N FOR SALE BY 
Lav TO DEALERS IN 
OT | iorrazs. 
Ru G Se, 
HEI sil epot: 
meer] Econ 
P255- 


48 Randolph 
st., CHICAGO. 


























de Gay rman eet? NIN 
SIDEWALK 





Lights. 


of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 
Ross Patent 
CHICAGO, ILL. Light. 











BOSTON 
RCHITECTURAL 


TERRA COTTA 


WORKS ° 
ewis 
384 First St. Se.Boston-390 





HENRY DIBBLEE, ANSON S. HOPKINS, £, D, REDINGTON, 
President. Vice Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. Sec’y and Treas. 


Lhe Henry Dibblee Company, 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES. 





GENERAL AGENCY 


Low's Art Tiles, Maw's English Tiles, 


Jackson's Heating and Ventilating Grate, ‘‘Peerless’’ Shaking and Dumping Grate, 
Stable Fittings and Weather Vanes, 


266 & 268 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


RUTTA 








W, Ruttan Manufacturing Co. 


68 Lake Siveet. CHICAGO. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


—-7* 


T ITRVE WEF Waly 
ATERUTTAN- TL BULARTURA 
ol a EES OS 













Send for SIXTY-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
fully explaining the 


Most Successful System in Existence. 





j OUR DRY CLOSET SYSTEM, 


Used in connection with our other apparatus, is the MOST 
PERFECT and LEAST EXPENSIVE CLOSET ever in- 


fH 4% —> OF <— fy  # vented, 
CENTIL Gul ail INVESTIGATE IT! 





JOHN F. HAZEN, Prest. 


NN I 
ORRUGATING | se wos 7 


- J. G. BATTELLE, Sec’y. 


Over 100 Tons ron in Stock 


STANDING SEAM PLAIN ROOFINC! 
All Paint Re-ground in Pure Linseed Oil! 





Murdock Curtain Grate. 


New and artistic; the best working Grate ever offered to the 
ublic; easily regulated by damper and draft slide below the 
tg Fire can be kept indefinitely. The cut represents the cur- 
tain (or blower) partially drawn. Finished in Berlin black, cast 
brass and bronze metal. Circular sent on application. 


MANUFACTURERS 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Exclusive Agents for the beautiful Trent Tite for New 
England. Gold Medal awarded 1884 by ‘‘ The Mass. Charitable 
Mechanics Association 











, ame will please mention the INLAND ARCHITECT AND BUILDER when 
corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE WELLS (;LASS COMPANY, 
(Formerly W. H. Wetts & Bro. Co.) 
50 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


STAINED GLASS, 
Pyrographic Glass. 


0 
DgsiGNs AND EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 








Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 
Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. 





McCULLY & MILES, 


Stained Glass. 


I, 3, 5, 7 & 9 Mapison St., 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 





PYROGRAPHIC GLASS CO., 
INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers of Embossed, Cut, Stained and Cathedral 
Work for Churches and Dwellings, for Hotels and Theaters. 


MUNICH, BAVARIA. 


Factory and Salesroom, 261 Wabash Avenue, 
(Near Van Buren St.) CHICAGO. 


Books for Architects and Builders. 


Gerhard’s Drainage and Sewerage of Dwell- 
ings.—302 pages and 282 illustrations. One 12mo 
NUR ns asanedousadataandsceardaesaudasuytadaeaduane $2 50 


Gould’s Steel Square Problems.—Illustrated by 
60 engravings. One 12mo vol., cloth.............. I 00 


Buck's Album of Mantels.—One large quarto vol., 
bound in cloth ..... 8 





- 7 00 


This book contains 60 plates and 103 designs of mantels 
and shelves. 


American Cottages.—One large quarto, 42 plates... 5 00 


This book was published last June, and is the latest book 
of modern cottage designs. 


Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing-— 
By William B. Tuhill, A.M., architect. Price...... 2 50 


This book is illustrated by 33 full-page plates (one in colors), 
and 33 wood cuts, showing methods of construction and 
representation, and embraces scale drawings of plans, ele- 
vations, sections, and details of frame, brick and stone build- 
ings, with full descriptions and a specification showing the 
various forms of writing the same for different kinds of 
buildings, adapted to the wants of architectural students, 
carpenters, builders, etc., etc. 


Architectural Perspective for Beginners. — By 
F. A. Wright, architect. Price... ccccccewaxes cece 3 00 


This book contains 11 plates of practical examples, con- 


sidered with reference to a student in an architect’s office. 
Artistic Homes,—One oblong quarto volume con- 
taining 76 plates of cottages and villas............. 3 50 


This edition is nearly double the size of the former edi- 
tion, having 34 additional plates, besides many new ones 
substituted for those that appeared in the first edition. 
Modern House Painting.—Second edition, by 

Rossiter & Wright. One oblong quarto vol........ 5 00 


Bicknell’s Street, Store and Bank Fronts.— 
WER acd cede o6dnes seeeseadeesncansdaestadeuunad $2 50 


This book contains 22 plates of wooden and brick build- 
ings, with details, and 34 designs for street fronts for dwell- 
ings, stores and banks, including several plates of details. 


Clark's Building Superintendence.—One vol., 
profusely illustrated with plans, diagrams, etc. 
WNNGE Rcatedaderseunds ecqnasvccanddadeesdaen cane $3 00 


An exceedingly valuable work, baed on the series of 
thirty articles recently published jn 7he American Archi- 
tect, and so fully illustrated with cuts and diagrams that 
every point is made very plain. 


Modern Perspective.—A treatise upon the princi- 
ples and practice of plane and cylindrical perspective, 
by William R. Ware, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. One vol. 
12mo, 321 pages, with 27 plates in a portfolio ...... 5 00 


This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works on 
the subjects relating to perspective, plane and panoramic, 
and will be of great value to all architects and artists and 
others interested in the problems of art. 


Carpenters’ and Builders’ Assistant and Wood- 
orkers’ Guide.— Revised and enlarged by Lucius 
Gem Waa added cantnes dacaacesdvdactecscaae 2 50 


This is the fourth revised edition of this work, and contains 
many valuable rules; plates containing steel square prob- 
lems, together with tables of weight and cohesive strength 
of different materials used in the construction of buildings, 
etc, 


Modern Architectural Designs and Details.— 
PEGE vcacecns a: ccesecnsesccgecerecssaedencescse<s 10 00 


This work contains 80 finely lithographed plates, showing 
new and original designs in the Queen Anne, Eastlake, 
Elizabethan and other modern styles. Also a number of 
designs of low-priced cottages, store and office fronts, etc. 


Any of the above books furnished promptly, on receipt of price, 
by the INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





F.-D. KINSELLA & CO. 








Stained Glass Works, 
~ ms a aes SAREE EAI 5 ea 
85 JACKSON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





GEO. A. MISCH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED,-————_ 
Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
—_—_——GLASS, 
217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 


Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 





SUPERIOR 
Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 
Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Etc. 


Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 


T. W. JONES, 


Successor to Cuas. W. BricGs, 
s - V. W. Batpwin. 





170 AND 172 FRONT SrT., 
NEW YORK. 


1885 Illustrated Catalogue of over 





250 designs, mailed free. 





A BOON TO BRICKLAYERS. 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


SQTANDARD HoOIsTING SCAFFOLD. 


Patented June 29, 1886. 











This 








No more aching backs. Present your work- 
men with a scaffold that will make your men 
delighted. - You can save 20 per cent on your 
work by using this scaffold. It will give entire 
satisfaction. Your men can always look and 
reach over the wall, lay the brick with ease, 
and strike the joints in a neat, workmanlike 
manner, still always having the advantage of 
keeping all work true, square and plumb. 


scaffold carries men, brick and mortar, 


and will build a wall 20 feet high or more, and 
can be extended to any length. — 

Two men can handle it with ease. 

Prices moderate. Rights to manufacture or 
State rights for sale. 


Address, T. C. GOUDIE, 


1158 W. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL 
Self - Coiling 





18 ne STEEL SHUTTERS cures 2: 


PATENT NOISELESS 


Fire and 


Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LIMITED), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S, Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 













163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


THe STANDING SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet of 
SORT STRBL. 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


AGENTS: 


W. D. WHITE, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


R. E. DEWEY & CO., 

J. D. CANDLER & CO., 
WEBSTER & MEATHE, 
SHACKLETON BROS., 
G. H. PETERS & SON, 


- DETROIT, MICH. 


“ 


“cc 


“ 


Patent Stiffened Fire-Proof Wire [Lathing. 


NO FURRING! 


NO STRETCHERS! 


NO STAPLES! 


More easily applied, and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, than any other Wire Lathing. 
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For Prices and particulars apply to 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH 
JOHN A. ROEBL 

117 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


217 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
ING’S SONS CO. 


14 Drumm Street, 





FROST & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


- CLEVELAND, O. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





GET THE 


BEST. 





FROST & ADAMS, 


ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. 


Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 


inne tat 





E:. Stebbins Mf g Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER METAL 


Plumbing Goods, 


ALSO OF 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS, 


BROUGHTON’S PATENT SELF-CLOSING WoRK, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GEORGE W. MURPHY, AGENT, 


59 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





ARGHITARAGTURAL 


“ TLLUSTRATED CA’ 


Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 


UNITED STATES AGENTS FOR 


LEVY’S BLUE PROCESS PAPERS 


—AN D—— 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 


TrALOGUES FREE.” 





Automatic Window Sash Balance 


AND COMBINED FELT AND RUBBER 
PARTING BEADS, 


Acting as Weather Strips. Also, 
METALLIC SWIVEL WINDOW SCREENS. 


(Patented August 11, 1885.) 


WM. A. ANDERSON, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


178 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 








“OTEA 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION, BY 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


WATHKR-TUBEK BOILERS, 


107 Hope St., GLASGOW, 


99 A VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY 
STEAM USER AND ENGINEER. 





30 Cortlandt St, NEW YORK. 


Daviv REED, 


OUARRYMAN 


And Wholesale Dealer in Block and 


Sawed Bedford Oolitic Limestone. 


Office, 1810 BLACKWELL, 


(Near 18th and Grove Streets) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Solid Braided Cotton Sash Cord. 









Architects wishing to save their 
clients the annoyance of broken 
window-cords will please send for 


samples to the SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. 
J. P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 


Adlai satiate 











in tse datinat 


Stair Satie 
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STEAM HEATING | |SLEAM WARMING 


For Residences, Public Buildings, Churches, Etc. 





AND 


THE ie BOILER FOR ne HEATING. VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


TUBULAR. 


REQUIRED IN SETTING. 


IN CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 


AUTOMATIC, SELF-FEEDING. 





WROUGHT IRON 


*AdIUNOD ey} JO Slued [|B Ul SeDUsUgJOYy 





NO MASONRY 








Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 


ECONOMICAL 





CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 
ALSO 


WARMING and VENTILATING APPARATUS | TT «yy: W ATER APPARATUS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Estimates, specifications and any information furnished on application. FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, ETC, 


PRADARIG TUDOR, = . 
273 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. BAKER on SMITH CO., 


222 E. 24th St.,. NEW YORK, 115 Water Street, BOSTON, 81 & 88 Jackson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Willers Patent 


‘Sling Blind 


WINDOW BLIND 


in the Market. 


Send for lilustrated Catalogs , 
WILLIAM WILLER, 


MILWAUKEE W'S 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full description and prices. 














Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


cl AL AGENTS FOR —— 


MASURY’S RAILR OAD COLOR?" 
60 Shades. SAMPLE CARDS FREE. 
Ss = MASURY’S LIOCUTD CGLCRS 
go Shades. SAMPLE CARDS FREE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ——————_——""———_- 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE, SPAR COMPOSITION, AND STAINS 
OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 
OLlIL SHINGLE STAINS. 
Sample Boards Free. 
_— ALSO IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHUMAN & AREND, Chicago Agents, Room 
ARCHITECTS’ and ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS (Single | 24, Old Chamber of Commerce. 
or in Sets), DRAWING PAPERS, TRACING PAPERS and CLOTHS 


BLUE PROCESS PAPER, Ete. HASKINS, 


Catalogues of either PAINTS and PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES or of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS and ARCHITECTS [nterior i UuVU asher 
SUPPLIES, mailed free from either store: 
190, 191 and 192 Michigan Avenue, | 82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., and Decorator. 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. Choice selections in Curtains and Upholstery. 
Fabrics and modern and antique Furniture, 
Northeast corner Wabash ave. and Madisonst., Chicago 











Agents wanted everywhere. 











THE HICKEY 


SUN BURNER 


FOR LIGHTING 
OPERA HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, 
HALLS, ETC. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
A. C. HICKEY, 
N. W. Cor. Madison & Clinton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


fa — ar x . ‘ my 
The “BEACON” CURTAIN GRATE 
(SHOWING CURTAIN DRAWN,) 

The Curtain Grate with Weaver’s 
"Patent Shaking and Dumping At- 
tachment, is the most perfect and 
practical Grate ever offered to the 
» public. Kept by all first-class deal- 
ers. Send stamp for circular. 





This cut shows the working 





of the basket. i acai 
MANUFACTURED BY The original and only Sun Burn- 
er mz anufac tured and put in by me 


A—Handle for dumping. 2 ee ee . rt 
B—Lever for shaking. Mur dock I al lor G1 ate Co. | \\> in over 7oo houses in the country. 
C—Draft slide, e Beacon Street, BOSTON. 2) gl All kinds of Theatrical Stage 


SEND FOK CIRCULAR. Lights and Gas Fitting a specialty. 
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AZAIMDARS PATKNT 
* HK BES 


FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, 
STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 
NO WIRES TO STRETCH! = BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
237 Mercer St., NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO. 





d and Elm St., Cincinnati,O.; M.N. Rowley, 17 Woodbridge St., Detroit, 


WESTERN AGENCIES :—Baldwin Mfg. Co., 75 E. Madison St., Chicago, III; i. = Ky any S aS SS 
ich.; VaJen ew, yy 


E. B. MOORE & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


ccernd — QUETRY Flooring 


4 Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
ders, and Inlaid Hardwood 
Floors,Butchers’ Boston Pol- 
ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 
grams made and Estimates 
given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs. 
48 Randolph Street, 


ndianapolis, Ind. 





Send Sor Catalogue. 














== Se eee 
The Largest of the kind in the world. 


CHICAGO. 











INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Asbestos. Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Plumbing Supplies. Baker, Smith | Co iuewuieans XIX 
Asbestos Packing Co.......... Vill CO scveccscevcccrcvccccscsee XIV Adee, Fred & Co....eee-..+e- 4 ped Neg Sag Klorajeleinrosigiese Ar 
Asphalt. Gas Machines. Bower Sewer Gas Trap. : Spode tg Os cceeeseeinee 
seen Rock Asphalte....... I Penna Globe Gas Light Co.... x Cudell, F. E.....eesee ee eeee ee XXI Ruttan Mfg. Co . iets XVI 
; . Henry Huber’ Co: «2.5606 on sae Ill Tudor, F..... sopertteeenseees XIX 
— mgd ow ee xu | GasStoves. | Kelly, Thos. & Bro. ......+00. XXIII The Babcock & Wilcox Co.... XVII 
per, Alfrec agent ..... Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter eae Meyer-Sniffen Co........++- ee I Steel Shutters 
Bricks (Pressed). NOD Gack oiere: sbis'e sis SNe aieisieee XIV Powell, Wm. & Co.. pees peat xX Clark, Buwicke & Cites Sel 
Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick a Stebbins, E., Mfg. Co......... XVIII 
Binikdia’ Walk RCo XXIV | Bakewell & Mullins........... Vil | Polish for Floors. ee. _— 
Hydraulic Press Brick Gos gs : : . 2 Knisely & Miller............0. Vv Butcher Polish Co... ........ XVI Vs eM ccccrcccoesees ie r 
Lockwood & Kimbell......... XIII | Granites. pike Specifications, Printed. f 
Peerless Pressed Brick Co..... x Hallowell & Bodwell Co’s.... dua “TSR eee oe ne ee XI ImMand Pub: Cos.6..650< seee XV 
Tiffany Pressed Brick Co.....  1V St. John, M. H.....--.see0es- : Manttled .....sccccsssccscsess “EY | Speen 
Builders’ Hardware. Syenite Granite Co. XXIV Boston Architectural Terra-Cotta 
Wm. A. Anderson.........56+- XVIII J.G. Mott & Co....se00s.ee0: I | Proposals. = Wc eccnsccsvecc. ee 
Larrabee & North ............ XI | Hard Oil Finish. Building, etc. ...+++++++++e0+- : Boston Terra-Cotta Co... ++ = VII 
SN Oe eee — DeGolyer Br0S oso60sccnceede- XV Printers. New York Architectural Terra- os 
Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks. . Shepard & Johnston .......... VIII Cotta CO .5.0-seccsnevsosies 
Builders’ Sundries. gy oom, Belg Ye apyoonter, P noes — Northwestern Terra-Cotta Wks. 1 
Dibble Mfg. Co ..... ewere x Ha a Tdcheda? Seaith Perth Amboy Terra-CottaCo.. XIV 
Mendenhall, Lee... eeeee jeune Vv Hoisting Scaffold. Scientific Pree oe Tiling. 
Risiced & ‘Contra Mfg. Co....... XII D.C, Goudie ....+.20+eeeee XVII Southern Lumberman......++ Morris & Co., agents...... eed VII 
uilding Con ~ Hot Water Heatin m Page, Charles L....... 1X 
peaTIOE Radiators. 2 
oieaaes. rea ee Hay & Prentice Co........+.+. XXIi Grding [P00 CO s0.si6cc0r cece XXIV ba Henry Dibble Co Fences XVI 
Maver, Wi shks Sebiat swe caees XI | Interior Decorators and Furnishers. | Reflectors. NO COn sca cw enees Bapacies - XXI 
Sollitt & Son, Thos.......+.. ae XI BIGMASDSs vancoanssaaniewns cses + wie emg ee Co.sse. aise eis = Usives 
Cements. Interior Finish. Sat eR OO . i sins Bros ....... gueeuease Vill 
_ ona ee 11 | Carsley & East Mfg.Co........ XXIV | Hickey, A.C XIV Piss ns Bros 
Meacham & Wright........... VIII : Rock Asphalt Floors. arnishes. ; 
Star” Portland Cement Wks. VIII mend Sper. oy ees ts XXI Simpson Bros....... I DEG OYE SG. one os cicscccicses see XV 
Thiele, E. secscserseeseeess-. = IX Troy Laundry Machine Co.... XIV | Roofers and Ninel Mienecie. . Vault Doors. 
Chimney Caps. Anglo-American Roofing Co.. II Diebold Safe and Lock Co..... IV 
L’ Amoureux, C. H....... Trae <6 f Locks. y Cincinnati Corrugating Co..... XIV 
Chioning for Mortar Yale & Towne Mfg. Co....... XI R. Hughes . XI | Water Closet. 4 
noon i. D. (black) . ceepasins XI Lumber. Gummey, Spering ‘& “Ingram Kelly Self-acting......+++++++- XXII 
French, S. H. & Co. (black)... XV “Holbrook Co., The........006. XI oa Se guest . Water’ Conductor: 
ete, Seyi. ad Mantels, Grates, Et Etc. sate aac & — ootaiice oxy xT S.S. S. Conductor Co......... XVII 
ASO TOU, SEs sectecsevenss Andrews, A. H. & Co......... Ts N.&G. 1V : 
Decoration. Murdock Parlor Grate Co. sialon "eee eae pe tinsewnesee XVII 
Sullivan, J. B. & Bro. ......... Il XVI & XIX | Sash (Reversible). Reese 
Naeher, Wehmer & Co. ...... “Sexi Royal Rev. Sash Co.......... XXIV | Window Blinds. 
Decorative Artists. ge ery 4 hai Conway Mfg. Co .......ee-00. II 
Sullivan, J. B. & Bro......... II ee ae . ; Sash Cord and Chains. . Harlman & Durstine........ . Vv 
a The Henry Dibblee Co........ XV Morton; Thos sc... .<ssscc00 XXII Willer, Wm XIX 
ig vteny oa eee erereeeee xX Manufacturers’ Agents. Tolman, J. P. & Co.......... XVII Window Screens. 
. Mendenhall, Lawrence ........ Vv Sash, Doors, and Blinds. i ta wig XI 
Dumb Waiters. WE. frost a VI American Screen Co.........- 
ee ee eee oe VIII Marble em Floors. “ Wilce. E. Pp. & Coo. Saige XV Wire oe bef ag Vl 
Came, 5 sccvccccseccenceesee XI ij National Wire and Iron Co.... ] 
ag Teer AME Goreecereree ed M Sash ate (Lead). The Henry Dibblee Co......... XVI 
Coffin, Devoe & Co.. an 1X ae ROWIGONO ICN css ccesccvsss XXII Wire Lathing. 
DORE TOS <.cc0s 0 0aneseness XI wa s VII 
Frost & es veoee XVIII Fox & Hinds......... Sesiwiis XI | Sanitary Appliances. New Jersey Wire Cloth Co... XVII 
are » Ji rth, H x Co. posers « Sa Mortimer & Topper........... XI Henry Huber Co............+. Ill | Wood Carpet. 
Re adsw aaa : owland & Co.. XI iaiesliatadiisinmeiaciadea ine Thos. Kelly & Bros........0+5 XXII Moore, E. B. & Co........00+ . 
t t . . : 
ans Edison Light Co..... VIII Frost & Adams..........++... XVIII — _, ee XI — | ae: A XV 
Electric Supplies. Metallic Centerpieces. Shingle Stain. Wood Mantels. 
Western Electric Co .......... XXI MITER: BTOB. sos cccseteveces XXI “en ot BET 2) apn SA xx Andrews, A. H. & Co........ XXIV 
Elevators. Metal Shingles and Roofing. Wadsworth, Howland & Co... XXi Page, Charles L ....00« oe IX 
Crane Bros. Mfg. Co.......... XXIV Anglo-American Roofing Co .. Al Shutter Worker. The Henry Dibblee Co......... XVI 
Encaustic Tile. Cincinnati Corrugating Co.... XV Dodd MEER CO  h..cnsiciasizsects V_ | Wood Ornaments. : 
United States Encaustic Tile Co. III Merchant & CO... seers eee XXI Sidewalk and Vault Lights. Gleason Wood Ornament Co... XV 
Fire Escapes. Mineral Wool. | : EPQWCHI IEE GOs cnienc sicvicwisan'sic XVI | Wrought-Iron Fences. 
SESS a Oe XII The Western Mineral Wool Co, XXIII Brown Bros. M’fg’ Co... .... XVII The Fred. J. Meyers Mfg.Co. XXII 
ai hs car Plastering. Mosaic Marble Flooring. Skylights, Conservatories, Etc. Woodworking 1 nape 
Seen sekabew x ROR. Dac sncseaebases Sielesies XI nisely & Miller. .....scccceces J.M. Marston & Co.. ; XVI 

















DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN 


Is made of the very best ENGL/JSH GROUND COLORS, and contains no Benzine, Water or Creosote. 

in the country during the past three or four years, and the colors are more lasting than any other stain. 

We would advise Architects TO SPECIFY DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE ST 
Send for Sample Boards, showing colors. 


They have been thoroughly tested by some of the best Architects 

The price is 75 CENTS A GALLON FOR ANY COLOR. 
, and note the number on the Sample Boards. 

DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Manufacturers, 

Nos. 55 and 5 BROAD STREET, BOSTON. 
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Western Etectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
ELECTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
Hore. FIRE ALARMS. 


Electric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 


BuRGLAR ALARMS, 
ELEcTRIc LIGHTS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


AREOSOTE: 
STAINS 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


SAME CABOTUR. 


70 KILBY. T 
SEND FOR Boston 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


—=HAWLEY’S= 
LAUNDRY DRYER & CONVEYOR. 


PAT. 1868, 81, ’82, 85. 
YA 


Most perfect Laundry Dryer 
for Families, 











Hotels, Hos- 
pitals, etc. In use in the best 
residences inthis city. Among 
* whose are those of Messrs. 
G. Snydacker, C. T. Trego, 
H. D. Warner, H. H. Shu- 

s feldt, J. V. Farwell, Morris 
Selz, J. F. Gillette, J. R. McKay. Send for Circular. 
B. R. HAWLEY, 


185 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


rz he M etallic 
CENTER PIECE 
For C eiling’s 


Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Unequaled. 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


WARREN BROS. 


47 and 49 West Lake Street, 


SEND FOR CUTS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS 
AND BACKWATER TRAP 


—FOR— 


Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and 
Wash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 
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J. R. McLEAN, Sr, 


Evanston, Ill, Building, 


Builder and Superintendent, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF SPECIAL MILL WORK 
TO ORDER. 





Just One Moment! 


WO years ago, namely, August 9, 1884, we publicly announced to the 
trade at large, our guarantees on our Roofing Plates. Zhe Metal 

Worker, in the issue referred to, commenting on the same, said: 

‘*MERCHANT & CO., of Philadelphia, in evident good faith, take a 
long step toward placing two brands of terne plate on the market with per- 
fectly satisfactory guarantees. We note this fact with a great deal of pleasure, 
showing, as it does, a progress toward that perfectly satisfactory understand- 
ing between importers and consumers which is the consummation of all 
reform in the Tin Plate trade.”’ 

With this statement before us, we leave it to consumers to judge whether 
or not a better class of material is being used today throughout the entire 
country than was used before our guarantees were issued. 


In guaranteeing and stamping our plates, our object has 
been to bring about a better quality of roofing. We know 
that the use of inferior plates in years past has been ruinous 
to the tin roofing business. While our guaranteed plates 
have been subjected to the grossest misrepresentations, they 
still have secured to us the confidence of architects and con- 
sumers in general, and our success has been so satisfactory 
as to leave us no regrets for the course upon which we have 


enlisted. ° 


That architects and consumers at large have appreciated our bringing 
about a better condition of things in the roofing plate business cannot be 
denied, and our thanks are due the many friends of guaranteed plates 
throughout the country, who have shown their appreciation of our efforts, 
and also to those who have sent us letters of encouragement in regard to the 
stand we have taken. 

In guaranteeing ‘‘GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” and ‘ CAM- 
ARET”’ Plates, the guarantees of our house have been both specific and 
definite, leaving it to the consumer to decide as to whether or not his views 
accord with our own representations. 

We can only add, that the brands first brought out by us under positive 
guarantees have since been improved in quality; and as there are only two 
kinds of plates made —a dipped plate, such as ‘‘ GILBERTSON’S OLD 
METHOD”’ represents, and a patent rolled plate, such as is represented by 
‘«¢ CAMARET ’’— we believe we can truthfully assert that these two brands 
represent today the best quality of plates that can be made by these two 
processes; and so long as we continue to represent these two brands we 
renew our guarantee that they shall in all cases be kept fully up to standard. 


MERCHANT & CO. 
Philadelphia. New York. Chicago. 








SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


33d and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS caicaco, 


OVER 20,000 SOLD! 
ANY other Gas Engine per brake horsepower. 
running Gas Engine yet made. 


vators, ‘town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 


Presses, or any kind of Machinery. 
Sizes, 1 to 25 Horsepower, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent LESS GAS than 
TWIN ENGINES. Impulse every revolution. The steadiest 
ENGINES AND PUMPS COMBINED for Hydraulic Ele- 


SPECIAL ENGINES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT WORK. 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, Printing- 
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STEAM HEA eet 


“Pumps BOILERS, Ete. —< - 
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69 to 79 Michigan Street-—— — 
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Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


“MV orton's Meal = 
—====Champion and Cable 


Pa Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 


WINDOW SASHES. 


Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application. Now in use in all 
the leading cities throughout the United States. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St., New York. 
SHUMAN & AREND, Chicago, Agents. 


Room 24 O_p CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
1? A he ope 


+ The Fred. J. Meyers M'f'g Co. 
| . MANUFACTURERS OF 


W ROUGHT-IRON FENCES, 


ROOF CRESTING, JAILS, AND ALL KINDS OF BUILDING IRON-WORK. 
Also Wire Bank and Office Railing, 
WIRE bdaaniniiardaiaicnar. 





CABLE CHAIN. 
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me And Every Description of Wire Work. 


as 
i ws 
aye xg iV is aay Send for Illustrated Catalogue No. 33. 
re ‘E AND W 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
419, 421 & 423 MADISON STREET, COVINGTON, Ky. 


Naeher, Wehmer & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF SLATE AND IKON 


MANTELS, 


ENAMELED GRATES, ETC. 
BRASS GOODS, TILE HEARTHS, 
TILE FACINGS. 

180 Elm St., bet. 4th and sth, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


(Factory, 98 and too E. Second St.) 


KNO WLES’ STEAM PUMP |/ORKS 


44 WASHINGTON ST., 93 Liperty ST., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
Make a Specialty of Pumping Machinery for Public and 


Private Buildings, for use in connection with 
Elevators, Water Tanks, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








The ‘*Perfection’’ Grate. 
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Beauty, Convenwnce, Suplicity, Econouy 


“Yvaq p2afsad 














THE KELLY 
SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET 
The Only Sanitary Closet. 


Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. 
Adapted to any Pressure. Frost Proof. 


Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 

tt absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its 
cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. 

The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 
















While the seat is occupied, 
the water passes up to the 
tank, compressing the air to 
the full pressure of water. 
When vacated the compressed 
air drives the water down to 
the closet, in the same pipe, 
with terrific force, thoroughly 
cleansing everything to the 
main sewer. It. does away 
with Ball-Cocks, C ranks, 
Chains, Overflow-Pipes, and 
a lot of foolish and unsightly 
complications. The valve is 
simply two Rubber Balls. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS., 


75 Jackson street, Chicago. 





RAYMOND’S 


Compressed Lead Sash- Weights, 


With Wrought and Malleable Iron Fastenings, 
The only Lead Weight made with Secure Fastenings. 


\ 
NS 


SOLID. 
O31N31Lvd_ 
NOISELESS. 


CoMPACT. 
UAC Aa 




















SMOOT H FINISH. 

Twice the heft of Iron. Occupy 
only half the space. No friction. 
No noise. Each Weight centered, 
making it hang perfectly true and 
plumb. Endorsed by all the lead- 
ing Architects and Builders. 

Prices no higher than the ordinary 

Cast-Lead Weights, 

P Send for Circular. 
Orders filled at sight. 


0. IN. RAY MOND, 
Nos. 55 and 57 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














BAILBY'S Light-Spreading Com- 
pound _ Silver-Plated 
CorruGATED Giass REFLECTORS ! 
(For Gasor Oil.) A wonderful invention 
for lighting #@- Churches, Opera 
Houses, Halls, Storerooms, etc., 
etc. Rapidly superseding all others. ‘The 
y, latest andhandsome designs. Satisfaction 
5 guaranteed in every instance. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Bailey Reflector Co., 113 Wood 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HAY & PRENTICE CO“ Steam & Hlot-Water Heating Apparatus. 





THE ECLIPSE RADIATOR WITH SHIELD. 





New Designs in Radiators 


STEAM & HOT WATER. 


English Wrought Welded 
Boilers 


For Warming Residences, Green- 





Houses, etc., by{Hot Pa 
Water. 


34 and 36 S. Canal Street 


Telephone 4484. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with 


Colored Plates. 





QUEEN & CO’S 
Architects’ and Draughtsmen’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
AND MATERIALS. 


THE CELEBRATED 
Acme « Drawing » Papers 
for General Draughting and for 
THE BLUE PROCESS, 


Drawing Boards, T Squares, Colors, Inks, 
Tracing Linens and Papers of every descrip- 
tion, Thumb Tacks, Rules, Tapes, Chains, 
Levels, etc., etc, 





Sample books of Papers furnished on application. 

Our Catalogues are published as follows: Part first, Optical Instruments; Part 
second, Mathematical Instruments; Part third, Stereopticon Apparatus; Part fourth, 
Physical Instruments ; Part fifth, Meteorological Instruments; Part sixth, Photographic 
Apparatus. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


MINERAL WOOL, 


(Protected by U. S. | atents., 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL. 
The BEST and CHEAPEST Material known for 
INSULATION OF HEAT, 
PROTECTION AGAINST FROST, 
PREVENTION OF SPREAD OF FIRE, 
FREEDOM FROM RATS, MICE and INSECTS, 
DEADENING OF SOUND. 


Used in buildings. It keeps the TEMPERATURE UNIFORM. SAVES largely in 
the EX PENSE of heating; renders the walls and floors exempt from the CONDUCT- 
ING OF SOUND. Completely NON-COMBUSTIBLE, it is very valuable for FIRE- 
PROOFING. 

AS A NON-CONDUCTING COVERING for Steam Pipes, Boilers, Drums, Hot 
Air and Biast Pipes, and all heated surfaces, and as a protection against frost for Water 


Pipes. 
MINERAL WOOL IS INVALUABLE. 
Over Ten Million Pounds in Use. 
For Samples, Information and Prices, address 


THE WESTERN 'MINERAL WOOL cO., 
P. O. Box 123. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








ALFRED GODWIN & CO., SEWE 


[FIRE BRICK WALPOLE 
AND 


FirRE CLAY. | MORTAR BLAGK. 





STAINED * * |anoanse RAMSEY, 


107 LA SALLE ST. 


(Chamber of Commerce.) | I P E 





Can be seen at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange, 
15 Washington Street. 


The Original and Best. 


The oNnty one that has stood the test of time. It m- 
PROVES the mortar and is cheaper and better than lampblack. 


-R. 





rh = Yards—89 N. Elizabeth Street. 
A S S * 35th Street & L.S. & M.S.R 


Metallic Frame Wire 
WINDOW SCREENS. 





for Churches and Dwellings, ete. 


1201 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Send for Circulars and References. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Beware of Imitations and use only the 
‘““WALPOLE.”’ 


For Circulars and Prices apply to 
ADAMS & ADAMS, 
Agents, 
248 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Over 40,000 in Use. 


3rookline, Mass. 








R44 DERS, in writing to advertisers, will please mention T. HE INLAND ARCHITECT 


AND BUILDER, and confer a favor. 
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Every Description. 














WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 


All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us, We are Chicago Agents for 


Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 


“Architect”? Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 CLark STREET and 138 MonroE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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Drsin & Oenomental 


SS Lia SolleSr. 
CHICAGO 












. M. CARSLEY, JAS. EAST, 


Treas’. reas’ ?. 


ru & East Manuf’ Co. 


——SUCCESSORS TO—— 
TOMLINSON & CARSLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Interior Finish for Residences, Upholstering, 


JNO. M. REYNOLDS, Jr. 
ec’y. 





Finishing, Stair Work, Fine Furniture, 
Office & Bank Fittings, from Special Designs. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 266 Wabash Ave. L. F. CROSBY, Designer. 
OFFICE & FACTORY, 2242 to 2256 South La Salle Street, 


= CeO FSS 











Take State St. or Wentworth Ave. Car to Twenty-Third St. Telephone 8118 





BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS. 
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Commercial Furniture, Office Desks, 
Bank Counters, Interior Fittings, 





























THE ROYAL 
REVERSIBLE SASH. 


Is. DESIGNED to overcome the danger and 

inconvenience attendant upon cleaning the out- 
side of windows. The Sash, both upper and lower, 
are so constructed that they can be turned inwards, 
and the windows cleaned while in a horizontal 
position, The construction is so simple that any 
one can operate it, and it may be attached to old 
as well as new sash. 

Those interested in buildings, both public and 
private, should investigate and adopt this improve- 
ment for convenience, and to secure the safety of 
employés. A working model mz ay be seen at the 
Permanent Exhibit of Building Materials, North- 
west corner of Washington street and Wabash 











ine Brass Work, Railings, A\I/ y avenue, 
Wickets, Gates, Wire Screens. etc. . 
(cs pees. Hetetelets ROYAL REVERSIBLE SASH CO. 
A. H. AN DREWS K CO., 1] | nen! MANUFACTORY, 565 S. CANAL ST. 
686 Broadway, 195 Wabash av., (| 4 En ae 
New York. Chicago. | | | | | = W. B. LORD, Agent, Room 24, Old Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
r. uM. ase vie = Pi mens Sein H bf D R A U L It C A N D ST E A M 


SYENTTE GRANITE COMPANY, 


SUPERIOR GRAY AND RED GRANITE 


—FOR— 


Monumental, Architectural o 


an and Mural Work, 


GENERAL OFFICE, 

125 South 4th Street, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
QUARRIES AND WORKS AT 

Syenite, St. Francois Co., and at Graniteville, Iron Co., 














Missouri. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
175 Dearborn Street. 


S. S. GODLEY, 





Resident Director. 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


CRANE ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices & Works, 219 S 
CEHIICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 4o and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 
CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, 321 Hennepin Ave. 


\. Jefferson St., 





